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HUGH AINSLIE DISCCVERED MISS GRAY AND THE CHILDREN SITTING ON THE STCMP OF A TREE ASLEEP, 


HUGH AINSLIE’S LOVE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I, 


A srosumna day in August, when the West- 
end of London seemed quite deserted, when 
hardly any carrlages rolled down Park-lane, aud 
Belgravia ge: appeared in a atets of eemi- 
slumber, most of its mansions being given over 
to the care of servants or charwomen while their 
owners rambled by the sea-shore, visited foreign 
lande, or contin: 


in & modified fashion at the country house cf 


‘some wealthy friend. 





ing sun, or lowerifig thunder-clouds, must per- 
force thread thelr weary way to and fro the 
‘varlous channels supposed to supply them with 
oceupation aud comfortable homes—in a word, 
August is the month of al] others when gover- 
neesea who are changing their — may be seen 
journeying to and from the various sgencies so 
largely advertised in the paper. 

Ualuckily at all times you will find many 
ladies wearily waiting in the reception roomg of 
these before-named sgenta; but in August the 
number fa almost doubled, go many families 
make a chaoge before they go for their pleasant 
summer holiday, so many parents sre mean 
enough to eave three months’ salary by dismissing 


the galeties of the past season | ® governess in June and taking another in Sep- 


tember, 
Well, it was the latter end of August. In 


No. Verily in August there is little attractive | nother three weeks all the schools would have 


or fascinating in the London sireets, and yet 
there ia one class of our fellow-creatures who 
‘aust perforee spend the month of the dog-days 
‘2 London or its suburbs ; who, in spite of Serpe 








begun again, all the families have made their 


selection ; and teachers generally, who had not 
secured pleasant engagements, have little chance 
of doing so before the next year. It was not a 





cheering prospect, and It seemed to weigh pain- 
fully on a young girl who walked slowly down & 
well-known street within a stone’s throw of 
Cavendish square, 

There was nothing in the least like a governess 
about this quiet, dreamy-looking girl, She 


looked as if she had lived among artists and - 


painters, for simple as was her costume it 
accorded with all the rules of art—only a loose 
terra-cotta linen frock, made very full and con- 
fined at the waist by a broad sash of the same 
tint; a granny bonnet, also terra-cotta, lined 
with sky blue; a quantity of light br¢wn hair 
straying in soft curls upon her forehead ; # com- 
plexion of a delicate creamy tint, with no vestige 
of colour {a the cheeks ; large dreamy blue eyes, 
fringed with long biack lashes, 

Such was the girl who sighed bitterly on this 
fair August day, and shivered, despite the 
summer sunshine, as she wondered, if all her 
efferis to find employment proved vain, what 
would become of her, 

She was very pretty-—pretty in a strange, un- 
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common styles. Her colourless ekin and her deep 
blue eyes alone would have made her picturesque, 
and her dress heightened the effect, not that 
there was anything outré or fast about the terra 
costume, 

If its wearer had been fp 8 carriage, if she had 
been eauntering in the park under proper escort, 
it would have been thought charmingly becoming. 
Ii wan only becsuse she wore it every day, to 
walk unattended from Westminster-bridge to 
Cavendish-square, that it was remarked aa 
peculiar; only because the aspirants for comfort- 
able homes were clad severely in black or homely 
brown that they looked on thie girl, with her 
dreamy face and sad, wiatfal voice, sea creature 
from another world, 

Sbe was knocking at the door as the clock 
struck twelve. She was the very first person to 
enter the office, and she had the privilege of a 
téte Q.iéte with ita head before the other ladies 
arrived, 

“« Have you heard from Lady. Lindon?” de- 
manded the lady principal of the agency, In a 
calm, busiuess-like tone. 

The poor gitl in the granny bonnet shook her 
head. She was always writing to people whose 
situations she seemed in every way fitted to fill, 
and when the lady principal questioaed her as to 
their suswers she usually shook her head. Now 
and again some kind-hearted woman was merciful 
enough to write and say “*no” at once, and so 
put the poor girl out of her misery ; but for 1 
most part she heard nothing. ~ ; 

‘Te is very strange |’ commented Miss 
Thompson. “I made sure you would sult her,” 

Lady Lindon’s children were only five and six. 
She had expressly desired young governess, who 
would be content with a very moderate salary, 
She had no Yorkshire dialect, therefore the terra- 
cotta costume and blue eyes could have gone for 
nothing fo the decision, 

Misa Thompson had almost left off urging her 
unfortuvate client toapply to ladies within calling 
reach ; but surely, she thought, the poor girl's 
appeurance could not possibly portray itself in her 
letter, 

Tat, tat, tat; more knocks at the door ; enter 
several ladies, eome of them hopeful, some de- 
sponding and only oneofthem young. Shereated 
herself near the terra-cotta, and watched the sen- 
altive, quivering face of ite owner while waliing 
her turn bo speak to Miss Thompson. 

The girl was reading the Times in a strange, 
woary manner, when suddenly her whole face 
changed. She gave one little gasping ery, and, to 
ths consternation of the whole assemblage, fainted 
away, . 

There was a general commotion,. Absorbed as 
raozt of the ladies were in their own concerns they 
had enough womealy kindness to forget every- 
thiog for a few moments but the sufferer. Fora 
brief quarter cf an hour she was the one thought 
of all present ; then, very white and trembling, 
she declared sho was better, aud would ‘‘ go 
home.” 

“Not alone,” said the girl who had been 
watchiog her just before she fainted. ‘‘ Indeed 
it is not safe.” 

Then she added, cheerfully,— 

** J have nothiog in the world to do ; it will be 
a real pleasure to me to go with you.” 

The pale face flushed. 

* ] must not trouble you,” 

*' Tadeed, it will be a pleasure,” 

The biue eyes filled with tears. 

** Thank you.” 

They went away together. They had met, 
perhaps, three times, but had never excharged a 
single word unti! this morning, Now, with the 
alight figure leaning on her arm, the elder of the 
bwo girls asked, gently,— 

" Where do you live?” 

" Neleon-street, Camberwell, It’a near the 
tramways.” 

“You can’t walk to Westminster,” cried the 
other aghast. “ Why, you’d faint again befove 
you were there,” 

She called a cab, in epite of a little timid 
remonstrance, and helped her new friend into 
it, Then, though they spoke very little on the 
drive, they must have understood each other, 
for when the horse stopped at a dingy houte 





* ; very natrow street a faint voice sald plend- 
ngly,— 

* Won't you come in }” 

Such a shabby room, such a depressing, 
miserable little place!—the bed In one corner, 
the washstand in another, a rickety table and one 
chair near the centre ; while, there being no blind, 
che Avgust noonday sun poured in upon the room 
with such force as to make the atmosphere 
almost overpowering, 

Bat the visitor said no word*of what she 
thought. She made her hostess He down upon 
the bed, bathed her face and hand with water, 
smoothed her bair back from her fevered brow, 
and did all that her kind heart could suggesb to 
make her better. 

She was rewarded ; the bine eyes turned to 
her with ® sweet gratitude shining in their 
depthe. 

‘Tam so unbsppy.” 

* T knew it,” simply. * You had bad news in 
that paper you were reading ¢”” 

She shook her head. 

“Not bad news exactly ; only something that 
reealied the past—the past lam tryfog so hard 
to forge.” ‘ 

** How old are you?” 

” Twenty-one,” 

“ Twenty-one! Why, that’s my age ;and you 
look years younger than I do.” 

The other emiled faintly, 

"I feel old enough.” 

* You look a child,” gently ; “a poor worn-out 
child {” - . . 

** T wish I were a child) she sighed, wearl 
“ then I should not be hare,” i ” 

" You are a governess 1” 

“ T want to be one,” 

** And cau you not!” 

The poor girl's lips quivered,. 

“ No one will try me,” 

" Why not t ” 

“T don'ts know. I could refer them to the 
school where I was educated. I can’b tell 
what it is. I have written hundreds of letters, 
and no oue has ever even thought of tryisg 


me. 

** Poor child |” 
owt And you—are you @ governess ft’? 

“T have been a governess for four years. I 
thought I should be one all my life.” 

: And shail you ie AY 
“No,” blushing very ced; “Tam going to be 
arried,” ei: 


wy “ Oh Me pies 0 Shr madera terra-cotta drees ; 
married people are always so unhappy !” 

“My dear!” and a soft ston al stole 
tenderly round ber neck ; “ you can’t know what 
you are saying |” 

“ Oh, yes, I do,” 

“ Have you # mother §” 

A mournful shake of the head, 

“ A father 7” 

Another similar answer, 

* Haven't you anyone belonging to you 1” 

"Yes, I have lots of relations,” 

“Then why are you wandering about the world 
by yourself like this?” 

* Because I've run away.” 

“Ran away |” 

“TI couldn’t help it,” said the other, simply. 
“Te I could tell you all, you would understand, 
I was so wretched. I had no motier to help me, 
no father to protect me; it was all I could do to 
Tun away.” 

“Bat, my dear,” said her new friend, bend- 
fug over ber with an air that was wonderfully 
og for her youth ; “what did you mean to 

o 

“I meant to be a governess.”’ ad 

“But-—” 

* But it wouldn’t have been wrong,” pleaded 
blue eyes, “indeed it wouldn’t! I have had 
what people cal] a very good education, I have 
been to echool in Paris and Hanover; I speak 
French and German as a uative; and I love 
music as my own soul |" 

“My dear,” interrupted her companion, " J 
thought you wanted to be a nursery gover- 
ness }"” 

Lu I di ” 







yet it did flag her sad 


ST: 


“ Bat your accomplishments 
theses a, Dp are fit for a much 


t, 
The girl shook her head wearily. 


‘I don’t like girle in thelr teens; little chil. 
dret are so good and true, I should have liked 
to be with them; besides, Miss Thompson eaid 
no one would take me for children over twelve 
8 I ry a out before.’”” 

ere is some in that. Why didn’ 
wert eT. Lindon's amouncement | 1 - et 

‘€ And had you noanswer}™ ‘\\- 

pa 

he governess of four years’ experience looked 
anxfously at the girl who wished to follow in her 
steps. She had nothing of the beauty and grace 
which marked her com 3 the was simply a 
leaeant-faced girl, whore eyes beamed with very 

ppiness - ntelligence, . 

was of a very generous disposition; sh 
could not bear bo see = ay ear i tela, 
No heavy trouble had ever crossed her path ; 
her lob just now seemed perfect, for in a few 
months she was to be united to the man of her: 
choice. 

Her errand ab the Agency Office had sim! 
been to inquire the terms for a friend ; she had 
no longer any need to think of ts for 
herself, the matrimonial one she had on hand 
se smply sufficient. = 

in that morning the pprest. 
accident ; had sab down nexd 4 poor’ child 
fo the because she had me: her 
fe te hee neta toad and became. 

She was po! the least tious, and 
that she had 

that morz- 


said, laying her 


sent to Mise Thompson's 
Tell me one, ng.” she 


“Phand on her protégéc's shoulder, and looking 


straight intoher eyes, ‘‘ Your story ig a 244 one, 
I don’t ask to know fb, because the telling it 
would sadden you ; I only want to assure 
me this—if your mother. was living, could you 
go and lay bare your whole life to her without a 
blush? Only tell me thie, and I think I can 
help you.” 

“T could tell my mother action of my 
life without a blush ; bat wite-—ob j—what: 
ene We all mske malstakes,” biuablog, 

“We $a that 
it is not a sin.” 

“Tt is a mistake. It injured no one else.” 
a 7 cory batter a atill wish wo be 

y Lindon’s governess }” | 

‘But I have told you she refused me.” 

OE tal Yow would still like to go to- 
er . 

“Of all things.” 

"Toe salary is sciall, remember, only tweniy- 
five pounds a year; the children are mere 
babies,” 

Lisom, 1 hanpeetay eabonteanin mineaienien?™ 
now, Ie my last a 

“ Poor child! Never mind, you shall be Lady 
Lindon’s governeer,”” 

‘* But how? She has refused me,” 

“You muet try again, or I will, Have you: 
writing-paper here? Ab, there is some! Now 
watch me while I write these notes,” 

The girl's eyes never left the paper ; she read’ 
every word the pen traced. She understood per- 
fectly by what means she was to become Lady 
Lindon’s governess. 

As the last word waa written she looked vp 
into her friend’s face, with-two dusky red epots 
on her thin ch 

* Te it wrong t 

“ How can it be? Youare fully qualified to 
teach Lady Lindon’s children.” 

* But it is not trae,” 

“ My dear,” sald the other; gently, “ you have 
been a month trying for a situation, you bave gob 
nothing ; just these two notes will procure you & 
comfortable situation, and do no one any harm, 

“ Bat if Lady Lindon shonld find out!” 

“ There is not a chance of it,” 

“* But if she did 1” 

“ Then throw all the blame on me.” _ 

“Iv is very generous of you. I think you 
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must be am angel sent just to help me, 
onl Yn 
Only you don’t like my places.” 
She blushed. ‘ 
“ 1 don’t like the deceit,” 
“How particular you are. Did you never 
decelve anyone before ?”’ 
“J decelved myself—oh ! how bitterly.” 
“ Now, don’t mope—jushepost these letters, or 
% will put them in the opposite as I go home, 
‘This is Monday—depend upon it you will have an 
_acewer from Lady Lindon on Wednesday,” 
‘You will.” 
" The answer will come to me, of course, I 
“will bring it over to you. Shall you be ab home 
dn the morning {” 
“T never go cub before eleven—it Is no use 
raow if the offices are open till twelve,” 
“ Then expect me on Wednesday at eleven,” 
To her surprise when she arrived she found 
the terra-cotta dress discarded, Her protéyée 
wore» plain, tight-fitting, black Cashmere. Ib 
made ber look prettier and more childlike than 
-ever, but it was less striking, and, no dgubt, 
would meet Iady Lady Lindon’s views as to what 
befitted a governess far better than the more 
artistic array, 
“ Well, aren’t you curions to guess my news f 
Come, i have Lady Lindon’s letter. Don't you 
want to know what she says!” 
* She refasee,” 
“She accepte, She fs delighted with Miss 
‘Gray's letter, and she hopes to see her at Alnslle 
‘Court nex Monday if convenient to herself,” 
“ But references?” stammered the listener, 
“ She is so well acquatnted with the lady men- 
tioned that she leaves the matter in her hands. 
gist 
* You have my angel.” 
“Havel? Do you know r took a fancy to 
you the moment Isaw you’ Your face haunted 


“ Did tet” 

“Now you must write to Lady Lindon, and 
bo her you will be at Ainslie Court on Mon- 
sy.” 

* Aad.our bande are agalerty nll 

. our are @. Inoticed 
that at the office.” 

The letter was written and posted with 
delight by one of the girls, with nervous terror by 
the other. Then there was o discussion of toilet 
cnatters, 

“ T have plenty of clothes”—here there came 
enother hag og om nod suited for a 
governezs, tter dispose of th 
aud get others,” ios 

‘My dear, if you sold a dozen dresses you'd 
‘not get enough to buy oné new one, Let me 
look at them—perhaps they could be altered.” 

4 large chest was opened, and several cos- 
‘umes laid out for iaspection. The visitor started. 
‘Such dresses as these of course would fetch money. 
She had never dreamed of Indian musling, 
trimmed with rare old lace, silks etanding on end 
ae o peers velvets | ; 

‘You must be a princess in disguise.” 

“Indeed, I am not, dear, You have been so 
good to me I wish I could tell you my history, 
only my lips are tied.” 

You ought not to sell these dresses, Some + 
.— are lovely, and they can’t have been 
weit have never pub on one of them-—I could 

"Than X suppose th ; 
get hold of py toe auben jer” wee Soe Se 

hy My landlady recoramended ins to a place near 
the Strand. Her sister fe naaid to a Indy of title 
peptiecigners eter of telling me that), and sells 
ai uisltes ¢ 

ping a Lie here, I was thinking of 

" You must not go alone,” 

eau nob?” ” 

‘You would be terribly taken in, If onl: 
could get hold of the manta and offered. r 

commlsaton she would do the thing much better 
‘or you than you could do yourself.” 

" She fe staying here now.” 

* Let's cali ber In,” 

The much-vaunted lady of title turned out to 


“that she had a heart capable of very real saffec- 


had never seen such splendours as thowe now 
displayed to her view, but she entered into the 
job with great goodwill, and for the modest pay- 
ment of two shillings iv the pound undertook to 
arrange the matter satisfactorily. 

She started there and then, brought back a 
representative of the firm, as she persisted In 
calling the wardrobe dealer, aud was very well 
content with the two sovereigns which were her 


reward, 

The eighteen remaining sovereigns were 
spent in procuriog a modest outfit, To her 
friend’s surprise Lady Lindou’s governess 
eschewed colours, and chose nothing but blacka 
and whites, except one soft grey dress which 
oe her fancy, {n spite of her friend’s exclama- 


“You might as well be a nun at once!” 
**T think I should like to be.” 

“ Why +” 

She sighed. 

* Life is so full of mistakes and weariness, and 

Lam ¢6 tired, so very tired.” 

But, my dear, you wouldn’t get rest in a 

convent 1” 

‘*T should be dead to the world.” 

“You might as well be really dead,” 

“T should like that best,” 

“To be with may moth 

“To my mother, to sleep peacefull 
with her beneath the grass and daisies, What 
could be more peaceful ? ” 

**Bat one wants something more than mere 
ce. You must eee the world firsat—it would 
sad to die before one really lives or lovea,” 

* ¥ shall never love,” 

“Why not?” 

“T.don’t believe in love.” 

ii Why ?” 

“ Tt ts only another name for falsehood.” 

"My dear child, you quite frighten me. Surely 

you are not from experience |” 

“T never loved anyone in my life.” 

** Plenty of people will love you.” 

“T hope not,” 

" You are incorrigible,” 

“ Love brings so much pain.” 

**So much joy.” 

The young merely sald tenderly, — 

“ye at feast that love may bring you 

joy. You have been like s sister to me—you 

have helped me in the bitterest hour of my life. 

I shall never forget it,” 

Her manner almost meant that some day it 

would be in her power to award her friend's 

kindness with Interest, but she said no more, 
only seized the hand of her benefactress and 
kissed it fondly, 

**T shall never forget you,” eaid the other gtrl, 

she who had done with teaching ind was soon to 

ms happy wife, ‘I wish you could come to my 


B. 
"T don’t like weddings.” . 
‘* Well, you will come and see me some day, 
when you bave holidays? I shouldn’t like us 
ever to lose aight of each other?” 
“ Your husband may object to our friendship,” 
sald Lady Lindon’s governess, proudly. ‘‘ Think 
of how little you know of me? I might be 
the Wickedest woman In England for all you czu 
tell.” 
"You are not a woman ab all—you are only a 
beautiful, unhappy child, Some day you will 
= me your story, but I can trusd you till 
t 2” 


eee teen 


CHAPTER IL 


*« Huon, I wish you would marry |’ 

The speaker was a tall, stately-looking woman, 
dressed in the height of fashion. She was seven 
or eight-and-twenty, and decidedly handsome, 
Too proud for tenderness her face yet showed 


tion, and a large share of that heart was lavished 
on her only brother, Hugh Ainslie, master of 
Aloslie Court—master of the Court, but little, 
very little money to keep up {ts anclent dignities, 
The glory of the Ainslies was waning. 





be only the widow of a city knight, and her maid 


there were such heavy mortgages on the property 
that when the interest on them was paid Lidy 
Lindon’s brother had an income smaller thau tha 
of many a managing clerk, As to paying off 
the principal of the mortgages, that wae beyond 
his hopes—he had never even dreamed of it, 
His sister, however, had done #0, dreamed to 
such good fashion, too, that she hada place ready 
to hand which would not only free the Cours 
from all encumbrances, but restore ite ancient 
glories. 

Hugh Anslie, a grave, scholarly man of two 
or three-and-thirty, had not an idea of my lady’s 
real meaning, and so he answered, carelessly,— 

"* Conaid the limited state. of my re- 
sources and the notorious imprudence of the 
Ainslies I take considerable credit to myself for 
the fact thab I have never taken any steps to 
perpetuate the line. I shall leave the Court to 
Molly or Dolly, whichever happens to favour our 
family ; and I doubt not, brought up by such an 
exeroplary mother, Molly or Dolly, as the caae 
may be, will marry a husband rich enough to 
free his wife’s inheritance.” 

“Hough, you are dreaming; my children 
cannot perpetuate the name of Ainsli, The 
programme you have sketched out for your 
helress is the part you ought to play yourself.” 

“ Honoria |” 

He was angry and she knew {t, but she cared 
never a whit, 

‘*It is your duty to marry ; you are in the 

prime of life. There are plenty of bigh-bred, 
well-dowered maidens who would be proud to wed 
with Ainslie of Ainslie.” 
"You propose to me to sell the title of this 
Ainslie! If there must be s sale I would 
prefer to put up the Court iteelf to the highest 
bidder,” 

** Hugh, be reasonable,” 

** You have vexed me, Honoria.” 

‘* Listen, it is not as though you cared for any- 
one else, you care for no one,” 

‘For no one.” 

“Then why shouldn't you like and esteert 
Prey lady suited In every way to be your 
vw ‘a ” 


"fancy I shonld want something more than 

liking and esteem in the married state, and I 

don’t believe even those come exactly to order.” 

“ You are provoking.” 

“T do not mean to Perhaps you have even 

found a wife for me, Honoris, besides arranging. 

Ib la my duty to find one.” 

“T bave.”’ 

* Who is it ?’’ 

“' Lady Bery! Fairthorne.” 

“ You sim high, certainly; an earl’s daughter 

—the heiress of fifty thousand pounds » year.” 

“’ Have you ever seen her?” 

" Never.” 

“She may be humpbacked.” 

* t has it ehe ie charming.” 

“ Fairthorne Manor is in Kent. I should have 

to gos long way to do my wooing, Honoria.” 
“Mr. Thorpe, one of Lady Bery!’s guardianr, 

lives at Stanley Marsh ; she fs shortly to come on 

& vislt to them.” 

* Youhave just come back from Stenley Marsh. 

Th you didn’t confide your views for his 

ward to Mr. Thorpe }” 

“T didn’t; ke told me her history, and asked 

me to be kind to her.” 

“What is her history? I though? hefresses 

never had any.” 
“She was three years old when her father died, 

You know no one ever guessed the Harl was 

married till his will informed them of ‘the fact, 

and mentioned bis daughter.” 

“ Go on, Honoris, I am getting interested.” 

"She wae at nurse somewhere ; her mother 

died at her birth. By her father’s will she was 

to be educated in complete ignorance of her 

wealth and station, The news was only to be 

broken to her when she was twenty-one, and the 

consent of her three uncles would be required to 

her marriage if she married before she was 

twenty-two.” 

“Toe Mr, Thorpe an uncle?” 

"No, he was putin, I fancy, to protect the 

girl sgainst her relations—-they all hate her.” 





Hugh's father had epent money recklessly, in- 
stead of saving money for his children ; wd we 


“But as the property Is entailed it wouldu’t 
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make much difference if she did marry without 
their consent, 1 imagine." 

‘Yes, ic would, There fs an enormous 
amount of money in the funds. If Lady Beryl 
anarries without her uncles’ consent they enjoy 
the interest of this during the life of her hus- 
band, but it reverts to her directly she becomes 
a widow,” 

“What an extraordinary will! It’s enough 
to make the uncles refuse their consent.” 

“But she'd only have to wait a yesr in any 
case, As soon as she is twenty-two she may 
soarry whom ehe chooser.” 

** Even me.” 

** Hugh?” 

** There, I won't tease you, Honoria. Well, 
how old is the heiress now }” 

“Twenty-one, She left echool six monthsago, 
and has been residing with her eldest uncle. By 
her father’s will she was not to be presented till 
she was twenty-two. Mr. Fairthorne bas written 
to Mr. Thorpe that bis wife is in delicate health, 
oud they wou'd both be glad if he could have Lady 
Beryl at Stanley Marsh. This was over a month 
&go, #0 you see ehe may be there any day.” 

“ And you serfously imagine I-—”’ 

She interrupted him, angrily. 

“I never imagine you will do anything practi- 
eal, Hugh. You are enough to break my heart.” 

“If Sir Richard's death left it whole, Honoria, 
surely my enormities wouldn’d assuage it.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she answered 
him, fiercely, — 

“He was my children’s father, and I hope I 
aid my dnty to him, bnt I never loved him as I 
do you. You know perfectly, Hugh, mine was 
@ marriage of convenance.” 

“ Hush, Honoria, let’s talk of something else. 
Have you got s governess yet for those little 
torments 1” 

* Yes, a perfect treacure.”’ 

“Ta that her account of herself {”’ 

“ Don’t you remember Mre. Raymond?” 

“ Whom we met at Hastings this spring, whose 
children were inseparable from ours?! You don’t 
mean she’s come down In the world, and now is to 
be your governess }” 

“ Hugh! she used to be always singing the 
praises of a governess she had just lost, a Mise 
Gray, a kind of domestic treasure she appeared, 
from Mrs, Reymond’s account, Well, Hugh, one 
of my applications was from this very Miss Gray, 
referring me to Mre. Raymond. Of course I 
settled the matter at once,” 

“ And when is she coming?” 

“ To-night,” 

‘IT remember Mrs, Raymond perfectly—fat, 
fair, and forty. The governess will probably be 
a swarthy young giantess, rather common, and a 
trifle fasc,” 

a Hugh ! ” 

" That's the kind of person Mrs, Raymond 
would describe as a tresaure.” 

“I think you are perfectly horrid.” 

“ And yet you wish to hand me over to Lady 
Beryl! What!” asthe footman announced the 
carriegs, ‘‘ you are never goiag ont }”’ 

“ T dine at Stanley Marsh to-night. Don’tyou 
remember I wanted you to come, too,” 

* Ah, yes!” 

“ Texpect Miss Gray wili be here every minute 
now. It’s very tiresome ; I should like to have 
been at home to receive her. Hugh, I wish you 
would contrive to say a kind word or so to her. 
You zee, she’s not like an ordinary governess. I'm 
eure Mrs. Raymond looked on her aa a pereoual 
friend,” 

**T'll do my best, Honoris,” was his rejoinder. 
In truth, he only assented becatise his sister 
bothered him. Mra, Raymond was his pet antl 
pathy, and he was anything bat pleased that her 
¢i-devant governess should be engaged for his 
little nieces, Refined to an almost sensitive 
degree himself, he shrank from anything approach- 
ing to vulgarity. Mrs. Raymond was not quite a 
lady, and he therefore imagined her governess 
must be many removes from one, 

He was of studious tastes, aud almost forgot 
the matter over a new book, when the sound of 
wheels disturbed him, and he krew the arrival 
must be announced, He rang the bell, and 
directed that Miss Gray should be shown Into the 





library, enifelt he had amply fulfilled his promise 
to his sister, 

Five minutes’ delay, and the footman, opening 
the door of his master’s sanctum, announced Miss 
Gray ; and there entered a slight, shrinking igure, 
at firet sight seeming almost a child, 

Mr, Ainslie forgot bis prejudices, forgot every- 
thing except thao this timid, shrinking girl was 
stranger jast joining his family. He took her 
hand in his, and welcomed her as courteously as 
though she had been an invited guest. 

“ T am very sorry my sister is from home, Miss 
Gray. I fear Lady Lindon will not be fn until 
late, Will you let me, in her name, bid you wel- 
come to the Court §” 

* Thank you—asir,” the last word following at 
a little distance from the others, as though {t 
jarred a little on the speaker's feelings. 

“ T hope you had a pleasant journey ?” 

** Very pleasant.” 

He could look at her now, and see what sort of 
a face went with that wistful voice. Hugh Alnelle 
feared his sister would be disappoloted in her 
governess, Lady Lindon usually objected to 
pretty women, and in her brother’s opinion Miss 
Gray was more than pretty-—-she was beautiful. 

He did not keep her long, barely ten minutes 
and he rang for the housekeeper to show her to 
her room, and, sitting down, took up his book 
sgain, but his interest in it had fled; a pair of 
blue eyes seemed ever stealing between him and 
the printed page. Do what he would he could 
not drive Lady Lindon’s governess out of his 
bead. : 

‘* Why, she must have gone ont into the world 
a mere baby. Honorla says she was four years 
with the Raymonds, and she looks about seven- 
os I wonder what her people can be thinking 
0 % 

To hfs surprise his sister did not seem annoyed 
at Mies Gray's appearance certainly, though she 
did not consider it so fascinating as did her 
brother, 

“Pretty |” ehe exclaims, in anewer to a re- 
mark from him. “ Well, I suppose some people 
would call her so in a kind of wax-doll sort of 
way. If had avy young men sons I might be 
rather uncomfortable ; aa It is, I don’t suppose 
she'll veach Dolly and Molly particularly the 
—— because she isn’t as plain as she might have 

a.” 


So Miss Gray became part and parcel of the 
family at Ainslie Court; the children idolived 
her, Lady Lindon was carelessly kind to her, 
while of Mr. Ainslie she saw little, and never 
guessed how different the old house seemed to 
him for her bright face, nor how his heart-beats 
quickened at the sight of the ttle figure in ive 
heavy black dress, 

“Who is Miss Gray in mourning for?” he 
asked his sister one day. 

“I'm sure I don’t know, I make a point of 
never inquiring about her relations ; to do her 
justice she doesn’t bother me with them.” 

Hugh sighed. To him there was something 
unutterably ead in the thought that the pretty 
child--he always considered her a child, or 
fancied he did—had been three montha in 
their house and never received a letter, never 
aren her home, her friends, or her past 

e. 

It seemed to Hugh such self-restraint muat 
injure the delicate frame, yet she did not look 
ill; indeed, as the weeks wore on, her thin 
cheeks grew rounded, and her small hands lost 
the thin, transparent appearance which had used 
to go to his heart, 

“I think Yorkehire agrees with you, Miss 
Gray,” he ventured to say to her one day, when 
he - her and the children starting for a long 
wal 


Jane had prseed then; ehe had been aix 
months at the Court, and seemed to have lived 
there all her life, Tne children worshipped her, 
Lady Lindon was kind to her, and Hugh—well, 
Hugh knew by this time that all his chance of 
happiness lay io thore blue eyes, 

** Yes,” she answered, simply, “I like York- 
shire very much; better than sny place I 
know.” 

“ Have you known many !” 


Dolly and Molly had lain violent bands on 


their uncle, and declared he must walk as fa 
as the park gates with them ; but, the poin: 
yielded, the little maidens had bipped off in 
gearch of a truant puppy, and left Mr, Alnslic 
and the governess, to all intents and purpoees, 
alo 


ne, 

The question had hardly left his lips when he. 
would have given worlds to recall it, It seemed 
like trying to raise thgvell she kept drawn se 
deeply over her past, 

“Not in many,” she said, slowly. “FE have 
been at school nearly all my life.” 

“ Vatil you went to the Raymonds?” 

* Until a few months before I became a gover 
ness.” 

"You are not in the least fitted for s gover- 


She looked at him with terrified eyes. 

“Ts Lady Lindon dissatisfied with me! Ob, 
Mr. Ainelie, has she asked you to tell me so?” 

‘Indeed, no; it was only an opinion of wy 
own. You look so young and delicate, I often 


go wandering about the world Ike this.” 

“T haven't gob any friends 1” 

" Not got any friends!” 

‘© At leaet, I have one, but——” 

She stopped, and blushed crimson. Mr. Ainslie 
jamped, not unnaturally, to the conclusion the 
one friend thus alluded to wasa lover. Strange 
to say his ficet sensation was anger. 

“] had no ides,” he began stiffly, and then 
found { difficult to go on, so made a feeble atand. 
*T had no ore you were evugaged,” 

ii E ” 

"To be married.” ; 

“Eogaged to bs married! Ob, Mr, Alnalie, 
my friend is s girl just my own age,” 

He felt a weight roll off his heart, and asked, 
in a very diffsrent tone,-— 

" How old is that?” 

"Twenty one.” 

“ Twenty-one!” 

“You think I look too young for that? I be- 
lieve it is my hair, It was cut short not very 
long ago, and [t has never grown since,” 

**T don’t thiok you would look very old if { 
grew till it reached your feet.” 

**T feel old enough,” she sald, with a little 


h. 

“e Because you lead euch a dull life, Miss Gray. 
Do you know you have been here aix months and. 
never had a holiday t” 

**T have nowhere togo,” she said, simply. “A 
holiday would be no use to me.” 

“Wouldn't you like to go and see the Ray- 
monds? Do you know they are living at York. 
now, nob above an hour’s journey ?” 

To his amazement she threw up her hands, hex 
face oe ashen white, and her expression was 
one of entreaty. 

‘**Ob, please don’t!” she cried, tremblingly ; 
“oh, Mr, Alnslie, please, don’s!” 

* Don’t what, child?” Hagh, frightened 
at her face. “Surely you know I would do 
nothing in the world to endanger your happiness? 
What ie it you don’t want me to dof” 

“It is the Raymonds,’ she said, in a faint 
sort of whisper; “I can’t bear to think of 
them.” 

“Were they unkind to you?” - 

** None of them ever spoke an unkind word to 
me, but they are associated In my mind with so. 
much sorrow that the very sound of their name 
makes me wretched.” 

‘Be easy, then; you shall nevet hear thels 
name from me.” 

**Do you know them ?” 

“es Vv well,” 

"Tf you should meet them would you do me 
one favour, not mention me to them. Mrs. 
Raymond might invite me to go and ace her, and, 
oh! I could not.” 9 aN 

“If I see Mrs. Raymond J, will ‘ayold your 
name carefally ; but i think she already knows 
froma my sister you are here.” , 

She had grown so white and worn-looking that- 
he longed to throw his arms round her and heg 
her to let him share her troubles aad shelter her 
with his great love from all future sorrow ; but 





something held him back, and then the childrem 
came up to them with joyous shouts. 
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“We are going inta the woode to look for 
violets |” they cried, ‘ Uncle Hugh, won't you 
come, too ?” 

But Hugh Ainslie shook his head. Until she 
was sheltered by the name of his fanceé he would 
never compro: his siater’s governess by atten- 
tions that might excite gossip, so he bade the 
little opes -bye. : 

It had been a beautiful February afternoon, 
but after he had left the ct {iden the sky clouded 
over, the afr grew colder and bleaker, till fb 
chilled his very blood as he walked home an hour 


later. 

“There'll be a heavy fall of ‘snow, sir,” a man 
rewarked to him as he paesed through the lodge 
gates. “J reckon it'll be the heaviest we've had 
this winter,” 

The wood was quite near the Court. Hugh 
never thought the children meant to do more 
than search the first few hundred yards, which 
was knows as the “violet beds,” or be might 
have grown avxlous. As it was he went into 
his library, fully believing the little ones—aye, 
and someone dearer, too—were safe in the school- 
room. 

A man fo love is often lost in a reverie, and 
does not always heed the flight of time. Hugh 
was very much In love as he thought of his 
blue eyed darling, and weighed for the hundredth 
time his chances of s favourable answer to his 


wooing. 

He ye forgot the weather aud the time, 
He was roused by a knock atthe door. It was 
past five now; another hour and the short 
February day would be over, 

* Come fa,” 

There entered the children’s nurse, a pleasant- 
kind-faced woman, who had been with Lady 
Lindon ever since Dolly’s birth. Blank dismay 
wae printed on the nuree’s face, 

‘ Whav’s the matter, nurse }” 

"My lady’s out, alr, or I'd not come troub! 
you. It’s about the little ones.” ‘ 

“ The children ! What's wrong with them?” 

Nurse decided learned gentlemen were singu- 
larly blind to the realities of life. She went to 
the window, and drew aside one of the curtains, 
She revealed to Mr. Ainslie quite a different 
sight than what he had anticipated, The ground 
was deep with snow, everything was white. The 
large fi atill fell thick and fast, just as they 
bad been for the last hour and a half. 

"Th after you came In, sir. I've 
been in sad trouble ; but I wouldn’t trouble you 
pare really frightened. You _ sir, there 
muat be something wrong ; besides snow, it’s 
past five, Five's the children’s tea hour, ee 
Mies Gray never keeps them out so late as that,” 

‘You don’t mean they’re out now?” 

That's just {t, sir.” 

Ont in that pitiless snow, those little helpless 
ehildren, that tender, fregile girl! Hugh felt 
stricken with bitter To his mind there 
seemed no doubt of the awful truth. They had 
lost their way in the wood, and were pow still 
wandering there. A 
_ His anxiety sufficed even nurse's wishes now. 
His face was very pale and auxious as he said, — 

“They were going to the wood }” 

To the violet beds! Why, sir, that'd not take 


twenty minuter, and they've been gone nigh on. 


three hours. Poor little lambs! and Mise Gray, 
too, as sweet @ young lady as you’d wish to see.” 

ae must have tried to walk through the 
wood,” 

‘‘] know they promised Mies Gray they'd show 
her the wey to Copsley Cuttace some day; but 
sure they'd never attempt it this afternoon }"” 

Hugh underatood — nervous and alarmed, 
troubled by her own sorrows, the governess had 
yielded to the children’s entreaties, 

“Tam glad my elster is away. I shall go to 
the search at once, Have their beds warmed and 
restoratives ready, nurse,” 

He started two of the servants with eome heavy 
Wraps and a flask of brandy. 

The men had never seen thelr master's face 80 
solemn, Each bore a lantern, and from time to 


time he direeted them which way to turn; but 
pd & long while there was no ego of the missing 
nea, 


At last the man In front came to a sudden 





4n a quaint, 





stop. Hugh's heart leaped wildly. What did it 
allmean? Was he to see bis darling sleeping the 
sleep of death? Were ul! his hopes over ? 

The servants said afterwards they never forgot 
that scene, and never could as long as they lived. 
On the bollow stump of a tree crouched a slight 
dark figure, and on either side her arms round 
each as though to protech them from the cold, 
her cloak tlirown over them as though to shield 
them from the cruel snow, a little child, 

Toe children were asleep, uninjured. A joyful 
shout, and they were clinging to thefr uncle, 
Hugh dared not ask himself how it fared with 
theic governess, aud whether her life had indeed 
been given for theirs. 

He gave a child to either servant and told 
them to hasten home. 

“TJ shall take her,” he touched Miss Gray, “to 
a Cottage; it fs nearer by a couple of 
mfles. You had better send the pony-carriage 
to meet us there.” 

A few more minutes and he was alone—aslone, 
perbaps, with his dead love. Bending down he 
called on her by every endearing name to open 
hereyes and speak to him, Chafing her ice-cold 
hands in his he tried in vain to warm them. 

He poured brandy between her tightly-cleached 
teeth ; but all seemed hopeless. He was well 
nigh in deepair. 

“*Muet you die, my darling,” he murmured, 
“before you haveever known my love? Oh, 
sweetheart, if co eculd speak you would nob 
refase me one kiss, one happy memory to carry 
with me into the blank future.” 

He stooped and prested his lips to hers—not 
once, but many times—kiseed her passionately, 
madly, under the frenzy of despair. But as he 
Jaid her down he saw the faintest movement of 
on ern noticed the feeble fluttering of her 


m, 
That caress had done what all his efforts had 
failed to bring about, and recalled the wander- 
ing ephit once more to ita prison-house, 
Another moment and the girl’s blue eyes slowly 
opened, 
" Where am I?” she asked, faintly, 
** Safe, and with me.” 
She emiled ; then a look of fear“rosed her 
beautiful face. 
“ Have they told you!” she whispsred, ‘‘and 
are you angry!” 
He raw her mind had not yet quite regained 
its balance, and hnmoured ita fancy. 
“You could never make me angry,” he mur- 
mured, 
She smiled again, and this time there was no 
fear in her blue eyes. 
“J always wanted you to know, only I was 
afraid to tel] you,” 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Wuen Lady Lindon’s governess came to her- 
self che was lying on a large, old-fashioned sofa 
omely cottage; a kindly-faced old 

woman was bending over her with anxious eyes. 

“ You are beter now,” she said, approvirgly. 
** Just drink this, my dear young lady.” 

Mies Gray drank cordial, and the faintest 
tinge of ptuk came into her cheeks. She opened 
her blue eyes, and cast them inqu!ringly round 
the room. 

“TI don’t understand—where am I?” 

The good woman told her then how she was 
found in the snow, 

‘* To was the master himself brought you here, 
missle, You looked eo whiteand still, I thought 
you'd never open your eyes again, but you're 
better now. You’ve been in terrible danger ; but, 
plesee Heaven, you'll be none the worse,” 

She bustled out of the room, and Misa Gray 
had time to realice her strange appearance, Her 
wet clothes had been removed ; she wore a short 
chintz gown belonging to the balliff's wife, so 
large for her thet ib was confined at the waist 
with a cherry coloured ribbon, 

Her slender, rounded arms ercaped from the 
huge loose sleeves, which were short to the elbow, 





and her ray fwd fell in dainty rings on her 
forehead. She kuew she must look very un'ike 


the demure little governess of Ainslie Court, 
She wondered ——, 

Her wondering was abruptly stopped ; some 
one had come fn, and wae standing In front of the 
sofa watching her, Theo faint flush on her cheeks 
deepened at that sight. 

* You are better?” 

Oh, yes, There fe aothing the matter with 
me; I aw only tired.” 

That is just what you look like—a little tired 
out, wearied child.” 

“ Where are Dolly and Molly?” 

" Safe at home,” 

“Why didn't you go with them?” 

‘* Because I had someone else to think of. 
you believe I could leave you in such peril i” 

“Was I really in peril 7” 

He bowed his head. 

** Such perilthat for many moments I feared 
you would never open your eyes again,” 

“T wish I badn’t,” 

* Bonnie t” 

It was the children’s pet name for her, 
used it almost unconsciously ; he could not cal! 
her Mirs Gray when she had been given back tc 
him, as it were, from the very jaws of desth. 

** T know itsounds ungrateful,” murmured the 
girl, eadly, “ but Ican’s help it, I am ao un- 
happy. I often think life is all pain.” 

" Ooild, child!” he cried, imploringly ; " you 
mustn’t talk so, Young, beautiful—whatshouid 
you know of pain” 

** Life is full of it,” said Bonnie, gently. " Just 
fancy what it must be, Mr. Ainslie, to stand alone: 


Do 


one is happy or wretched !” 

“ Someone cares, Bonnie.” 

She shook her head. 

“ T ought to be used to [t, It has always been 
the same, only it grows harder to bear, nob. 
easier.” ; 

“€ Bonnie!” é 

Something in his eyes made her own droop 
beneath his gaze. Hagh had taken one of her 
hands—tt little lily-white hands—in his. 

‘Do y.a know, Bonnfe, I am alone in. 
world, too—juat like you ?” 

* You have Lady Lindon and the children,” 


heart. I am as lonely and troubled as you are, 
Bonnfe. There Is but one thing I covet—one. 
gift that would flood my life with sunshine.” 

" And can’> you have it!” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

What is it?” 

He pressed the hand he held more closely, 

“Your love. Oh! my darling! don’h you 
know you have crept into my heart, and made it: 
all your own? Don’t you know [ love you,. 
Bonnie, better than all the world!” 

A long, deep silence, 

“ You love me!” she said, at last, ‘‘ how won-- 
derful! I never thought of that.” 

* Will you think of it now, Bonnie? I am nob 
arich man, I am years older than you are, child, 
but I love you with all my heart! I ask nothing 
better, child, than to spend my life in shielding 
your golden head from all sorrow,” 

‘ na looked at him wistfally—oh ! so wist- 
ully. 

“Thave always loved you,” she whispered. 
** Long ago, when [ felt tired, I used to long to 
lay my head upon your shoulder, as the children- 
did. I used to feel if only I belonged to you I 
should be so good and happy.” . 

" My darling!” 

The golden head was iu its resting place ; Hugh 
Ainslie stroked its short curls careesingiy,. The 
lonely man, who for years scorned the bare idea 
of love, was fairly caught in Canid’s toils now. 

** And you love me, Bonnie ?” 

“ Yes,”’ she whispered, 

* And you will be my wife }” 

** Ob, no!” cried the girl, trying to draw her 
head from its resting place, * I couldn’t,”’ 

Mr. Aiuelie smiled. 

‘* Bat that’s the usual end ofan engagement. 

You know, Bonnie, you a) engaged to me 
now?” 

“Tam not.” 


“ My darling, what do you mean! You have 





confessed you love me,” 


He~ 


in the world—to know that no one cares whether. 


*' Honoria and her little ones cannot fill my- .- 
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“Yor, I love you,” she answered, gravely, 
‘' but, oh | I couldn’s marry you,” 

* “Bonnie,” and he shook his head, reprovingly, 
you are a perfect chiid.” 

“No,” sald the girl, with a half-sob, "I am 
mot that, Ib’s just because I love you I can’t 
marry you.” ' 

“ Dear, what do you mean!” 

I'm not good,” said Bonnie, simply. “ Do 
you know every relation I’ve got hates me}”’ 

** Nonsense |” 

“They do,” emphatically. ‘“ If I had died this 
afternoon in the snow all those who count kinship 
with me would have rejoiced,” 

“ More shame for them—-more reason that you 
should come tome. Oh! my darling, you have 
known so little love in your young life, and I will 
cherish you s0,” 

Eater the bailiff's wife with the tea and toast. 
Oh! how, in the dark after time, the memory 
of that evening returned to Hugh Ainslio! The 
quafot, old-fashioned room, with its homely 
furniture; no light from lamps, a candle only, 
the ruddy glow of the bright, wood fire shining 
on that slim, girlish figure so dear to him, 

“Sweetheart, have you made up your mind to 
make me miserable?” he asked, when, they were 
ones more alone, 

Miserable! " 

ns shall be so, Indeed, if I lose you,” 

‘But eee 

“ Listen, Bounle, Iam nota boy to change 
my mind with every wind that blows. You are 
my first love, you will be my last, If I never 
eaw you again I should still go down to the grave 
loving you !” 

* I want to speak to you,” whiapered the girl, 
@ dull crimson flashing her cheeks ; “ turn your 
head away, and don’s look at me—thero, so, 
Now listen, and then you'll know why I can never 
be your wife.” 

“IT am waiting, Bonnie,” cried Hugh, when 
five minutes had passed, and, although he had 
implicitly obeyed her directious, she had never 
spoken, “ My darling, I want to know why, lov- 
ing mo, you yet refuse to be my wife }"’ 

“Io was a long time ago,” began Bonnie, 
dreamily, “I was young and foolish, and [ 
thought—I thought I loved eomeone else.” 

“ And you aro engaged to him.” 

"Oh, no!” and her voice had a glad relief. 
“Tam quite free; as free as if I bad never seen 
him. I never loved him really; it was just a 
girlish fancy.” 

* Thea why should it part us?” 

"TI thought you'd mind,” sald Bounle, slowly, 
‘* T thought you’d think ib was very wicked of 
me, 

“Oh! Bonnie,” said Hugh Ainslie, fondly, 

“what achild you sre! Darling, I would rather 
have been your first love, only ! 
"T never loved him really,” pub in Bonnie, 
never |’ 
‘* Bat the pastis past,” wenton Hngh. " Why 
should the fact that before we ever met you had 
a giclish fancy for another part us? I can trust 
you freely. I know you would not come to me 
ifs ehadow of the old feeling remained,” 

The blue eyes met hia, fearlessly. 

*' Indeed, I would not.” 

**And now it Is settled, Bonnie; this little 
hand,” laying his own fondly upon it, “is to be 
mine?” 

“Jf you wizh ib.” 

“T wish ib more than aught else. Bonnie, 
you will not keep me long waiting for my 
wife?” 

“Oh, what will Lady Lindon say?” inter- 
rupted the girl, speaking as one roused to a 
sudden dread. 

Flugh bit his lip; he knew she would have a 
great deal to say, nod pleasant hearing. 

“Theat Is another reason,” he said, gravely, 
*' for your coming to me soon ; a8 my future wife 
you cannot continue my alster's governess,” 

“You mean ehe would not keep me?” 

*T would nod let her.” 

You are very proud.” 

“'T will nover be proud to you, little one,” 

“Mr. Ainslie |” 

' Don'p you think Hagh sounds bebter t”” 





Tt 





‘'Hogh, then, Dear Hugh, I want you to do 
me @ fayour.’’ 

* What is it?” 

* Promise me?” 

‘' If it fa fn my power, provided always it does 
not include postponing our wedding.” 

"To does not, I want you to promise me to 
sey _— to Lady Lindon about this for three 

ays?” 

“T would rather she knew at once.” 

**T think she will not be pleased.” 

© Tt is no concern of hers.” 

"But she will thick it so, If you could only 
delay telliug her for three days 1 could write to 
my friend, and—" 

He smiled. 

“TI think I understand. You would have s 
home with her uatil our wedding dey. I suppose 
I must give way; only, my darling, J se far 
rather have told my sister at once. Rsmember, 
one thing, Bonnie, your friend will not keep you 
long.” 

* Why do you call me Bonnie ?” 

“I have heard the children use the name, I 
loved it even then.” 

“Tt was a pet name given me at school.” 

* What is your real name }” 

She blushed, 

**T hate itso, Let me be Bonnie still?” 

“Bonnie be it then; and now, my darling, 
the carriage is waiting, and I want to take my 
treasure home,” 

The blinds drawn closely, her head p{llowed on 
bis breast, Bonuie gave herself up to her hap- 
piness. 

Notso Hugh. He was regretting bliterly his 
lack of fortune ; he would fain have surrounded 
his treasure with luxuries, Now he knew that 
when once hie sister knew of his engagement and 
withdrew herself and her ample jointure from 
Alnslie ihe glories of the Court must 
Carrisges and horses would become things of the 
past; two or three maids and a boy in buttons 
would be the utmost establishment he could keep 
up for his bride. 

“T can give her little save love,” he thought, 
sorrowfully, “ but that shall never fuil her, Oh! 
my darling Bonnie, life must be fair to us phile 
we have each other,” 

He followed her into the schoolroom and closed 
the door, 

“You hold me te my promise, dear, You 
wish me not to speak to Honoria for three 
days 1 ”» 

“ Please,” 

He sighed, 

**T don't like the scheme, but you shall your 
wish, but I must go away.” 

“Go away?” 

“T am only mortal, darling, I don’t think 
I could lve under the same roof with you for 
three days and hide from everyone all you are 
to me,” 

“ Don’t go,” she pleaded, 

“T must. I have business in London, so it 
will save my goivg later on. I shail starb to- 
morrow morning ; that will be Tuesday, then on 
Thursday I shall return to claim you before all 
the world as my promised wife.” 

She nestled the least bit closer In Lis arma, 

thi Hugh ! " 

“* What is it, sweetheart }”’ 

“Promise me you will love me always! I’m 
not good, Hugh, I'm weak and foolish. Promise 
me you'll love me always, even if I am not-all 
you thought me!” 

“I promise, Heaven bless you, Bonnie.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Wen Miss Gray and her little pupils meb 
Lady Lindon the next day at the 'unch which 
was the children’s dinner, they heard that Mr. 
Ainslle had gone to London. 

“Hugh never did euch a thing In his lite,” 
said his sister, complalningly. “I hurried home 
from Stanley Marsh (1 wae obliged to sleep there 
because of the atorm) because we were to make 
calls this aftervoon, aad now he Is cif to 
London.” 





* Perhaps he will be back soon,” eaid Miss Gray, 
trying to speak indifferently. 

“ He had no business to go.” 

“You were expecting friends to-morrow, [ 
think you said, to dinner,” 

‘© was; luckily they arenotcoming. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thorpe have acted like Hugh and rushed up 
to London in a desperate hurry, only they had a 
legitinaate excuse for thelr journey.” 

” Tudeed.”’ 

“You have never mot them here, I think ?.’ 

“ Never.” 

‘When you firsi came they were expecting 
an orphan niece to stay with them, the Lady 
Bery! Fairthorne, but ebe nevercame, Miss Gray, 
Tam sure you are sit too near the fire; you 
have turned quite white!” 

“Ib was the sudden heat,” apologiced:the 
governess, then she added, “I suppose Mr. and 
Mrs, Thorpe were relieved at nob having the 
charge of Lady Beryl.” 

"On the contrary, they are much upset ; they 
knew her parents, and have a kind of insane 
affection for the girl herself. Her whole story is 
aromance, Until she came of age she knew 
neither her rack nor fortune, Then she was to 
reside alternately -with her guardians. “Her first 
gaardian was her uncle. Mr. Thorpe never liked 
him, so he has taken up the caze, as the heiress 
was not happy with him; and this morning when 
he caw ic the papers that Colonel and Mrs. Fair- 
thorne were In town for the season, he insisted on 
taking his wife to town and having a personal 
explanation,” 

“What a great deal of trouble to take for s 
girl he has never seen |” 

Lady Lindon lowered her voice. ‘ 

“T fancy he loved her mother, I shouldn't 
mind a trip to town myself just now, I would 
have gone with Mrs. Thorpe bad she asked me ; 
they always pui up at the Langham, and have o 
lovely suite of rooms, You sea they are enor- 
mously rich and have neither chick nor child.” 

Oh, how that Tuesday and Wednesday dragged 
to poor Bonnie ! Each one seemed to have more 
than its proper number of hours, and each hour 
to be longer then usual, but on Thursday morn- 
ing she rose with a glad sense of hope, 

Hugh will be home to-day !” 

This thought cheered her all through her 
toilet, cheered her through the children's before 
breakfast walk, and brought her home with 
glow of happiness on her face. 

She always breakfasted In the school-room. 
To-day, for the first time since her arrival at 
Ainslie, there was & letter by ber plate; instinct 
told her it was from her lover, Oh! surely not 
to say hie return was delayed. ‘The very though? 
made ber turn sick and faint, She could not 
read the lines his hand had traced, watched by 
the sharp eyes of his little nieces; she slipped 
ber treasure into her pocket for the time when 
she would be alone, 

Another half hour and the nurse fetched the 
children to ~ morning to their mother. 
Bonnie's hour come, 

She took out the letter, looked long and 
lovingly at the auperseription, and at last tore ib 
open with trembling fingers, She was almost 
sick with longing for the loving words she 
knew were written there. 

The loving words! Oh! heaven help her! 
This i¢ what she read :— 


“T know all, and how you have deceived me. 
All is over between ua, I could have no faith in 
one so doubly false. My one prayer is that 
we may never meet again. Heaven forgive you 
—I cannot. * “(HouGca ANsLis. 


She read this letter over and over again till 
the words seemed burnt into her hand, then she 
locked at the paper almost vacaptiy. Ob, why 
had he ever spoken to her of love? -Ob, why 
had he nob accepted her first answer? Who 
could have told him the secret of her life? I 
he knew the misery she had suffered he must 
have icdged her more merclfully. 


“To is all over,” that was the refrain of hee 


thoughts. “All over—all over.” 
>. deh chimed ; it seemed to Bonnie like 
tolling a kuell for her broken hopes, She sat 
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there ike one stunned. Nurse, coming back with 
the children, was almost frightened a her face. 

“ You've had bad news, my dear!" said the 
good woman, kindly. Come, do speak to me; 
cry if you can, poor dear, it will do you good; only 
don't sit there as though you wereturned to 
atone.” 

Bonnie looked round the room ina strange, 
vacant way, and just murmured two words, 

* All over,” 

“My dear,” eried the old servant, sending the 
children from ‘the room, “what is the matter? 
Shali I fetch my lady 1” 

“No, ob, nol” Bonnie clutched at her dress, 
" Narse, would you have called me a very wicked 
woman! Do you thiok I’m all bad?” 

Poor nurse was horrified. 

“You must be fll, my poor child, to talk like 
that—you must indeed.” 

“Nob yet,” said Bonnie, with strange calm. 
“TJ can't be ill yet, I have something to do, Can 
Isee Lady Lindon? Is she upi” 

She was, and at breakfast. Never before had 
the governess entered ansummoned to her pre- 
sence, but she was past all ceremony now; and 
when my lady saw ihe mute face and hollow 
eyesshe was too much alarmed to utter a@ re- 





f, 
Pe Dear me, Miss Gray, what's the matter ? 
You lock as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“TI bave had bad. news, Lady Lindon—and 
con I go away?” 

“Go away!” thunderstruck, “What now} 
Of course not,” 

“T shall nob be any use to you,” pleaded 
Bonnie, with feverish eagerness. ‘'I feel as if 
I had got my death-blow, I shall have brain 
fever if you keep me,” 

My lady had a horror of fevers of all kinds-— 
the allusion frightened her. 

“T suppose you must go,” she ‘said, un- 
graciously ; “ but badly as you're treating me I 
always liked you, Miss Gray, and so I'll keep the 
situation open for you for a fortnight, 

She satd van ae Meera the salary due that 
very week, Lady Lindon was not a good hand 
at remem money matters, but Bonnie 
never reminded her. Her one object was to go— 
to be away, 

“Thank you!” she ssid, fervently. ‘‘I shall 
never forget your kindness, Lidy Liadon.” 

“Acd you'll come back?” recollecting how 
useful the girl was to her, “I do believe I'd 
rather raise your salary than part from you, 
Now, remember, I shall expect you in a fortnight. 
You can write and fix your own day.” 

“T will write, m lady.” 

Ske packed her few possessions with feverish 
haste, she caught the London express, and at 
four o’clock arrived at King’s Cross, heavy and 
heart-sick, with two bright, red spots In her 
checks, 

There was only one half-so in her 
pocket, but Bonnie seemed reckless in her expen- 
diture, for she called a cab. P 

“ Where'to, miss 1” 

“ The Langham Hotel,” 

She just leant back fn the corner of the fusty 
old vehicle, and shaded her faca with one hand, 
She felt that the exeltement which was ksepin 
her up would end soon, The reaction woul 
come and leave her helpless. She must keep her 
strength just a Httle longer. 

The waiters came forward to receive the slight 
black-robed re, There was something so 
noble ia the girl’s mien that, arriving thus aloze 
with one box, they yeb recognised her as 
one of the upper class, She just breathed one 


question, 
a Certainly, madam, They arrived two doys 
0, 


Tabet at mug ui 
way toa private sit - 
room, wherean Y poteiae was vain 
the paper, and bis wife, a sweet-faced woman, 
Wore ne bis Jantar, Was busy with some fency 
They looked up In undisguised surprise as their 
pov eatre, the is onmeatoranen) of "A 
please, ma‘an enlightenin; 
them much ; but as the door poy. ay 





girl came forward, and sinking on her knees at 
Mr, Thorpe’s feet, cried, — 

“Tam Bory! Fairthorne, Oh, please be kind 
to me for my mother’s sake!” 

Her mother’s sake ! 

That name recalled to the woman her dearest 
friend, to the man the idol of his youth, These 
two would be staunch and true to Beryl Fafr- 
thorne, not-for her rank or fortune, but just 
heats she was the child of one they had dearly 
love 

“ My dear, my dear!” said Mrs, Thorpe, ten- 
derly, when she had placed Lavy Bery! on the 
sofa, and removed her hat and cloak, “ how did 
you find as out? Have your unele and sunt 
se on ¢” al 

r. Toorpe interposed, 

“We had better tell her everything, Mary. 
When the months rolled on, my dear, and you 
did not come to ns, I grew anxious, and wrote to 
your uncle, I did not like hia replies ; they were 
so evasive, Icameup to London and extorted 
from him the conf: 0 he had never seen you 
since last July.” 

“ May I tell you all?” asked Lady Beryl. 
* And ob ! will you try to love me, for my very 
heart feels broken 1” 


“ Love you! Can you doubt it, child ?” 

" I was left wholly atechoo! until I was twenty- 
one, I knew no of my rank snd fortune 
but others knew it,” Her face blanched, ‘I 
was so lonely, so miserable, when love was offered 
me, How could I guess it was for what I had, 


not for myself?” 
ae kiesed her, The old gentleman 
8 eyes suspiciously, 
EWvhen my uncle took me home I was 4 


wedded wife, A wife—Heaven help me! who 
had learned to despise her husband above all 
men-—-to fear the very sound of his voice. My 
uncle and aunt were cruel tome, I know now 
their one object was to force me {nto a marriage 
agaiast their wishes before I was twenty-two, 
They would then have enjoyed a large share of 
my father’s wealth,” 

“ They will enjoy it now, the harpies,” said Mr. 
Thorpe, bitterly. " You have evideut!y married 
withoat their sanction, and from the day you are 
twenty-two almost half your income passes to 
them until you become a widow, Your father 
made bis willto protect you from fortune-hunters, 
I could have told him you needed more protection 
from your own kindred.” 

“ They gave me every taunt they could devise,” 
went on Lady a. every indignity but blows. 
I could bave left a hundred times but for 
the awful dread I had of my husband. His orders 
were that I should conceal our marriage until I 
was twenty-two, and then go through the ceremony 

2.’ 


The villain! How did you meet him?” ~ 

“He was the drawing-master ab school, I 
don’t know how he learned my story. He waz 
five-and-twenty, handsome and clever. When he 
told me he loved me I thought I had nothing lefi 
to wish for. In aix weeks I knew bim as he was, 
and I bore all the misery of life at my uncle’e— 
rather risk anything that should bring about my 
return to him,” 

“ And you are tied to him for life! Why, you 
roust be exastly twenty-two.” 

* I shall be twenty-two in May.” 

Mes, Thorpe took up part of the story that 
had not occurred to her husband. 

” Why did you not come to us when you left 
your uncle in July?” 

* Uncle told ine Mr. Thorps wae in India.” 

The huahand and wife exchanged glances. 
Never surely bad there beeu a greater scoundrel 
than the Honourable Colonel Fairthorne, 

* Leould bear fb no longer, I ran away. I 
took a little lodging over the river, and I tried to 
ge &@ situation as a governess, but no ome would 

ave me. I was almost weary of the struggle, 
when one day as I was looklag at the “imes I saw 
my hus 8 death,” 

Bath the listeners heaved s sigh of relief. 

“He was dead,” went on Beryl, “and I 
couldn’t be sorry. I wonder if it was very 
wrong! You see he had made my days one long 
weariness tome. How could I sorrow that I was 
free? I was free, but I dared not go back to my 





uncle, I was wondering what would become of 
me, when I made a friend, [fainted when I read 
my husband's death, and people at the office were 
very kiad, One girl of my own age would take 
mehome, Stesaw how poor I was, how wretched, 
end she got mea situation, She had beens go- 
verness herself, but she was to be married, and 
had done with teaching. She wrote to a lady 
who was seeking a governess, She gave her own 
name, her own references, and she sent me..> For 
sfx months I have heen at Ainslfe Court.” 
“With Lady Lindon?” 


“Aye, She told me of you, told me my own . 


story as the world knew it, I was happy with 
her, oh! very happy, bub fb was wrong. I had 
gob the situation by a decalt, Her brother dis- 
covered ft. He did not tell hia sister, but there 
was only one course open to me—I hed to go 
away, I thought of you. I had heard you loved 
my mother—for her sake I thought you would 
be merciful to her child.’ 


CHAPTER Y. 
Hues Arystre went to London with his hap- 


pinese, and alas! that happiness vanished as a. 
dream, It was only the second day of bis arrival” 


in the great metropolis that he met an old friend, 
a schoolfellow who had been his fag at Eton, 

" Ainslie, by all that’s lucky! dear old boy, I 
am delighted to see you |” 

**T can return the delight, Frank, and what 
has become of you lately? You never came to 
shoot the partridges fx September.”’ 

**J have had other engagements,” and the 
young fellow—he wae a good eight years Hugh’s 
junfor—looked most abeurdly conscious, 

“ Matrimonial, eh?” 

“Bat for asad calamity,” said Mr, Frank 
Chilton, proudly, ‘‘I should be a married man. 
My wedding-day was fixed for last August, but 
my betrothed lost her uncle.” 

"That need nob necessitate a long delay.” 

"No, but the chfld had scruples. She thought 
ib wrong to be happy so soon after his death, so 
she’s buried herself in the country, and won't 
even let me go and see her till Easter.” 

“I suppose you make it up by correspond- 
ence?” 

**Wedon’t. She fs very Quixotic, Her uncle 
turned her out very poor, and his widow will be 
quite needy. Bennie took it into her head I 
might do better, aud so she declared I shouldn’t 
see her or write to her for six months to give me 
time to change my mind.” 

“Very heroic !’” thinking of the other Bonnie.. 
“T rather admice ber for {t,” 

**T suppose I onght to,” eald Mr. Chilton, 
“but I have found the six months like aix 

ears,” 

“Z presume, then, you haven’) changed your 


“ Not likely to,” emphatically, ' Bonnie fs to 
come to my people for Easter, and we are to be 
married the firat of Jane.” 

“ And live happy ever after ?"’” 

* Of course,” 

"Do your people like it?” 

Frank looked. troubled, 

"Not much, You see, she was a governess, 
poor little girl. I keep telling my mother a 
younger eon with no particular prospects couldn’t 
expect an heiress, but it’s rather uphill work.” 

An awful fear bad seized on Hugh—sa fear that 
seemed te make his very heert stand still. 

“A governesa-—what is her name?” 

‘* Barbara Gray. I always disliked the name 
of Barbara, 89 I call her Bonnie, and it jucb suite 
her. She used to Jive with a family of the name 
of Raymond—-kind-hearted people enough, bab 
not over refined. However, they made her pretty 
comfortable from seventeen to twenty-one, and ib 
was at their house I met ber,” 

Hugh Ainslie staggered apafnet the wall. 

Mr, Chilton looked concerned, 

“*T gay, man alive, how you shake, just as 
though you’d got a shivering fit? It is cold, I 
grant you, to-day, but you ought not to feel it 
after your Yorkshire moors.” 

“TY think I’ve taken a chill, I'll go back to the 
hotel, Good-mornirg, Chilton.” 
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A chill! his heart seemed turned to stone, 
And yet he never thought of enlightening the 
rave young fellow who had just left him. 

“ He may as well stay in his fool's paradise, I 
wee itall. She did not know of my embarraas- 
zaents,and thought the master of the Court o 
better match than a younger son. Oh, Bonnie, 
Bonnie, how could you do ib? -You will marry 
him, Isuppose, Somehow I couldn’t tell bim of 
your treachery. It’s mean to betray a woman. 
You will marry him, and smile on him with those 
false blue eyes. Oh! little girl, I'd rather have 
4nd a dagger through my heart than listened to 
-the news I've heard to-day.” 

He wrote the letter we have read, and irled to 

o about ag usual. In due time be heard from 
onorls, deploring Mies Gray’s departure, and 
inquiring when he was to be expected home. He 
«wrote back he should stay in town for the season, 

And he did. A single man, of few expensive 
tastes, he could afford bachelor chambers if he 
chose. He did choose. He went into society, he 
accepted every invitation that came to him, went 
everywhero worth going, and many a beauty— 
not only the portionless ones either—smiled upon 
the master of Ainslie Court, and yit could not 
«make him forget a psir of turquolse eyes, 

Lady Lindon applauded his new taste, The 
‘Thorpes were still in town, she told him, and 
Lady Beryl Faiithorne with them. On the first 
of May Lady Beryl might marry whom the would, 
and Honoris seemed to wish the choice might 
€all on her brother. 

Bat one thing surprised Hugh, little Interest 
as he took In the subject. He was a )ittle amazed 
Abai in all Belgravia's festivities he never met 
‘he richest heiress of the day, It was openly 
reported that Lady Beryl was very delicete. 

The Thorpes had taken a house at Richmond 
tor her sake, but still ehe had been presented to 
many of their old friends. There were charming 
garden parties at Ivy House, but to none of these 
did Hugh Ainslie ever receive.an Invitation. 

Mra. Taorps bad wished ber darling to be pre- 
«ented to the Queen, but Beryl had steadily 
cefused. 

“How can I,” she pleaded, " when we don’t 
know my real name !” 

for careful researches had thrown, such doubts 
on the legality of the foreign marriage that, in 
very truth, it was hard to tell whether Beryl 
were maid or widow. 

An eminent London lawyer was inquiring into 
the matter, Until it was settled beyond all 
question Beryl preferred retirement. 

"IT never loved him,” she eaid to her friend, 
the other Bonnie, Frank Chilton’s happy bride ; 
‘but yet I think I would rather find Iam his 
anidow,”’ 

** Why?” asked the terse Miss Gray. “ You 
parted ab the church door; you have only met 
wince as strangers. Why wish yourself the widow 
of s man to whom you were wife in name only!” 

Beryl blushed. 

“If I were a widow people would not think it 
odd that I never married.” 

* You will marry some day.” 

“ Never!” 

“ Oh, yes ; I am shire you will,” 

Lady Beryl shook her head. 

“When we first met, when I was poor and 
forlorn, I told you love made people wretched, 
if there was such a thing. Oh, Bonnie, I know 
now that love exists, but I have never changed 
eny mind as to Its making people wretched,” 

“ Poor child !” 

Lady Beryl Fairthorne had done more than any 
other circumstance towards reconciling the 
parents to thelr younger son’s choice. With the 
fullapproval of the Thorpes, so soon as her 
twenty-second birthday was passed, she settled 
ten thousand pounds upon her friend, and’quite 
won Mre. Chilton’s heart by fnsisting that the 
wedding taking place from Ivy House. 

“Tt was not ao bad, after all,” the mcther- 
in-law confessed to her friends, ‘ Frank had a 
wery pretty fortune with his bride, who was the 
dosom friend of Lord Fairthorne’s heiress.” 

The Misses Chilton were to bo the brides- 
maids, 

About the besb manu there waa a pleasing un- 
certainty, till one night, when the two Bunnies 





were alone together, the elder one asked her 
friend if she would mind mesting Hugh Ainslie. 

* Frank wants him to be beat man, I thought 
you would not mind ; you have always said you 
were very happy at Ainslie)Court, and an earl’s 
daughter is too proud to mixd bis having known 
her as 8 governess,” 

"I don’t mind meeting him ; but he will not 
come, He told ms once he. hoped he should 
never see my face , 

The bride knew quite well then all that bad 
puszled her in her friend's atory, and she went 
away full of hope, ' 

“No man could love her and forget her. 1 
suppose Mr. Chilton can’t forgive her for being 
an heiress, Well, is must come right when they 
meet,” 

“Your besb man, Frank?” said Hugh, when 
the proposal reacheh him. ‘' My dear boy, Iam 
too old and misanthropical.” 

“I will have you or none other.” 

Hagh reflected. He had not forgotten Bonnie. 
Her biue eyes haunted him. If he saw her with 
his own senses wade intoanother man’s wife might 
pec pitifal pain at his heart grow still! He 
yiel 

**T can’t refuse you, old fellow; but I'm sorry 
for the bridesmaids.” 

“ They are only my sisters,” 

"T eap it is to be from Chilton Hall?” 

“No; Ivy House, Richmond,” 

" Mr, Thorpe’st ” 

** He is nominally ite master ; it belongs really 
to his ward, Lady Beryl Fairthorne.” 

* What Js she like t” 

** Have you never seen her?” 

‘Never, Have you?” 

“think I look on her almost as a sister, 
You see, she fs so good to Bonnie |” 

“They are old friends, perhaps.” 

He wao thinkipg of a girl's plaintive voice 
speaking of her one friend. Was that the 
heiress } 

‘* They are very dear ones. Lady Beryl is the 
loveliest creature I ever saw,” 

"IT wish Mics Gray could bear you.” 

Frank laughed. 

“She wouldn’t mind, Lady Beryl will never 
marry anyone, There was some irregular’mar- 
riage abroad, They parted at the church door ; 
buo I believe, legally speaking, she Is a widow, 
Anyway, It’s easy to see ber heart’s buried in the 
scoundrel’s grave, 

‘* An Inconaolable widow |" 

‘* Don’taneer, Hugh ; there's something sacred 
about Lady Beryl’s grief. She never mentions 
it, only, somehow, you seem 0 see it in her 
eyes.” 

Hugh wrote to his sister by that evening’s 

08h :— 

“Only fancy, I am going to meet your pet 
— whey 3 Bat bosep or a | hopes on 
the fact, for I hear on author Beryl 
is not to be wooed or won.” relied 

It was the close of a long summer's day when 
he stood in the flower-scented gardens of Ivy 
House. . The footman received him with the 
news that Mr. and Mrs. Tnorpe and Misa Gray 
had driven to meet him. Mr, Chilton waa ex- 

ted in half-an-hour; there was no one at 

ome but Lady Beryl. 

Hugh felt relieved that the solitary house- 
keeper was not Miss Gray. He understood how 
itrwas. _ All the wedding guests were expected 
from London that evening. He bad arrived by 
on earlier train. There wae nothing for it bat to 
face the helresa. It would have been churlish 
to refuse to do so In her own house. The servant 
opened the drawing-room door, and announced,— 

“Mr, Ainslie.” 

Was it a dream ? 

The room was furnished in the high-art style; 
its ornaments alone must have cost a small for- 
tune; bat Hugh saw nothing of it, His memory 
had gone back to # quaint room in Copsley Cot- 
tage, to a little figure clad in a loose, large-pat- 
terned check gown. 

She wore Indian muslin now, fine as 3 cobweb, 
trimmed with soft, filmy lace, ribbons the colour 
of her eyes, and roves nestled at her throat; but 
- was she, the one woman who had betrayed 

mJ 





“T did not know——” he stammered; "they 
told me you were out.” 

Bary! was far the calmer of the two, 

“The servant was mistaken ; I bave been at 


tea, Mr, Ainslie 1” 

"TE you please.” 

“The weather seema lovely! I think they 
will have a very fine day for the 9 

Mr, Afnslie stared. Was she utterly heartless! 
Of all subjects in the world to entertain him to 
choose the sald wedding | * 

© And you can talk to me of that /” 


ty meee to bane». oe Se 
t man ft surely proves you have no great eb- 
jections to such ceremonies }” 

“Tcame because [ could not stay away. I 
thought if I eaw you another's {t would cure 
me!” ~ 

She sighed a little wearily, 

*Don’s you know they have decided I never 
was another's !—that I have not the slightest 
ee te ee my hus- 

and ¢” 

Hugh gazed at her speli-bound, She rang for 
& servant to remove the tea equipages—anything 
to break up the téle a-téte, 

‘¢ What time is dinner, James?” 

“ At seven, my lady,” 

(Continued on page 280.) 


A TOUCHING LETTER. 


To all of my own sex who are ill and 
have sought help in vain, I bring you joy, 
happiness and health. 


cee 


I DESIRE, as far as possible, to convey to 
every wéman living, my own fn the 
use ct Vogeler’s Curative Compound, which haa 
brought me up from a confirmed Invalid to a 
feetly healthy woman, full of life and vigour, 
was ili for twenty years; ~ husband says 
now “Zam as atrong as a church ;"" by that he 
means, comparatively speaking, that I am fall of 
vitality, energy and strength, which condition of 
things has not existed since I was married at the 
early age of sixteen. I was always weak, suffered 








from loss of tite, nausea, constipation, palpl- 
tation of the  hewecia: Meadias cn ps 
in nearly all parts of my body. My husband, 


who was as kind and gentle as possible, and I now 
often wonder st the lence he exhibited, 
employed the best medical talent obtainable, but 
they all failed utterly to more than temporarily 
benefit me. My huvband heard of Vogelor’s 
Curative Compound from gentlemen friende 
whose wives had experienced great benefit from 
its use, so he brought home a bottle and per- 
euaded me to take it, assuring me ib was made 
from the formula of a great London Physician ; I 
reluctantly complied with his request and began 
to take the medicine. I commenced to improve 
almost immediately, and took in all the contents 
of five bottles, and now at the age of 36 I am, 
as my husband says, ‘‘as strong as a church.” 
Lam full of vitality, energy, and happiness. I 
can walk miles, my nerves are strong and I feel 
well always; [am neither despondent or hysteri- 
cal, my appetite ia excellent and I thoroughly 
enjoy life. I cannot praise Vogeler’s Carative 
Compound enough, it bas quite transformed me 
from a dyspeptic, hysterical, weak woman, to one 
full of life, vitality and strength. 
Mra, E. J. Wovreep, Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Many physicians of high pays: prescribe 
Vogeler’s Carative Compound for patients, 
for ib cures many times after their best skill has 
falled, because is is made by a reliable firm, from 
the formula of a brother ps “who has for 
years, and is to-day prectising in the most select 
part of the Weat End of London. It can be 
obtained in ls 14 and 2s 64, sizes from oll 
reliable medicine dealers, A)l eufferers should 


give it a trial, as, to use the pet phrase of the © 


Proprietors, “Ib makes people well.” Whev 
taking Vogeler’s Carative Compound one Is prac- 
tically under medical treatment. 


| 


gery tay hy re “2 “aa ete meerer ene oo wee. 
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LOVE AND LOSS. 


—0l 
CHAPTER XXXII 
Baran Gascoigns and his mother were the 


chanced upon Lillah 
that be sorrow brace by bee —s 
that oung evercome un 
love, po fee all probebility. be won’ by 
Darcy Cathcart, _ 
He wrote of pag Fame of friendehip, their 
i to 


Bigs. and roe cap bp oa father! Who 
could expect anything ¢ euch a parentage #” 
she thought, bisterly, the sombre er 
flashing with passion, 

On thie dreary December day, at Idlewild, she 
was shud into her luxurious boudcir, away from 
the rain and sleet of a most inclement day, 
cradled ia warmth and luxury, the air sweet with 
flowérs, and melodious with the songs of a 
cage of canaries, A morving-robe of as 
brocade, bordered with rich fur wrapped the 
queeuly form from the ulightest breath of cold. 

But with all ber luxury and grandeur she 
was not happy, this proud woman, who turned 
her eyes from the beautiful room to gaze through 
the richly curtained windows at the dreary day, 
as perhaps more in consonance with her gray 


mood, 

Certainly there was much in the past to 
darken her Jife with an ineffaceable shadow, and 
nothing in the futare to throw any light on the 


presont, 

Once her life had been radiantly happy In the 
sunlight of wedded love, but a terrible trial had 
came upon her which ended in divorce and a 
dezolated home, 

The passionate pride of a pature had 
helped her to bear it gry eyes of the 
-— What she suffered in secret only Heaven 

ner, 

In her pride she would have perished ra 
than unmask her secret iio ag 

She tapped with restless fingers.on the wiadow 
Mn Wheto Meeker Gar 

ata » dreary day! I wish I had 
gone with Brian and Darcy. yl fe all sun- 
shine and beauty, while here the rain drips down 
ths pane like tears, the wind howls like a banshee, 
and the leafless vines ta: the walls like 
ghostly fiogera, I hate tt I hate my life that 
is gray cold like the day,” 
i A sudden thought came to her like an inspira 


on. 

“I will join Brian. rue, that girl is there; 
but whab of that flor father fs say they say? 
so he will uot be there to trouble my peace, 
Why should he trouble it anyway !? He is no- 
thing to me, less than nothing. I hate him. I 
suppose that woman who was with them abroad, 
that beautifol, blue-eyed actress, means to marry 
him in the end, That is why she clings so close 
to the daughter, Time was when he cared no- 
thing for these vivacious blondes, and adored 
dark eyes as if he saw Heaven reflected in them, 
—_ is all past now. He knows the devil that 
— in a woman wronged, Yes—yes, I will join 

tian, Iought to see about the rebuilding of 
the old home myself,” 

Sue strained her eyes through the murky rain 
toward the gate at a man sir striding slong 
under an umbrella with a free, swinging gait too 
fatally familiar to her memory. 

She pressed her hand to her throbbing heart. 

It lake! He has come back to see that old 
woman his sister | How the old feelings stir in 
me at sight of him I wonder ff—if—there 
was the least truth fn his words that I wronged 








him, His was most bitter and unforgiving. 
Yes—yes, I leave here to-morrow. I cannot 
vniae leek eedier: en pues PEAS 
waa Indeed Godfrey pg the 
dlewild without a re at the widows 
where those anguished eyes watched him 
eagerly bebween the blur of rain and mist. 
He was comiug, as before, in storm and gloom, 


S 
- 


for 
ago I bardly thought she would live till 


Goring, as she admitted 
him fnto the narrow hall. 
‘You should have telegraphed me,” he 


not allow ft. She said no one 
cared whether an old woman like her lived or 


“She was mistaken. I have neglected her {n 

my selfishness, but I love her dearly.” he said, 

ight of Sea caatanieok “ckicaasten,’ bus 

5 you ba | unp t me , bub 
you : 


re ? 

“ Well and hearty, sir, thanks to you for sav- 
night, and to your sister for 
afcerward, -But I have tried 
” she added, as she 
en and 


ze. 
cauie have bad _ 
ter away,” 
into a chair, and 
‘ul warmth, 
hter!” thought 
“ How be would hate me 
! And I should never dare 
no; I don’t care to be 
bundled out-of-doors in my old age, when I have 
wound myself so c around old Mra, Croft 
that she is like to leave me her property when 
ies.” 


she 

She bustled about, watching him narrowly, 
hee sree Meg bo cee man he was still, 
spite proba ~*~ 

Then ehe inquired if he would not have lun- 
cheon before he went up to the sick-room. 

‘No, I had a substantial breakfast before I 
came, and would .ike to see my alster as soon as 
possible,” he replied. 

“Oh, then you may come upstairs ab once. 
The = of you will be good for her oli eyes.” 

He followed her up to the eick-room, that 
Emma had made as cheerful and bright as 
emer and there lay poor Mrs, Croft among 

pillows, wan and aged in the three years thao 
had ela since last they met, but with a light 
her dim eyes as they rested again on 


a 


is 
"eet! 
HE Hi 


; 


g 
i 
5 
E 


tru 


é 
E 
A 
sd 


“ My dear 7” 

Aad! he stooped and kissed her most affection- 
ately. 

** How long you have been away—you and 
Lillah—and I have missed her so, dear girl, 
though maybe I wasn’t none too good to her 
when she was here, but I thought she. ought to 
be brought up strict,” she murmured, plain- 


in N 

“Th was my fauld, Itold you to do it,” he 
answered, with a sigh; and eyes wandered 
‘round the room, noting vases of hot-house 
flowers and plates of fruid, purple grapes, con- 
trasted with the delicate green of malagas, 
golden oranges, and c:imaon-cheeked apples, 

* You have kind neighbours,” he said, 

"Oh, yes; all the church people come to see 
me, and the clergyman—though Emma there 
doesn’t care about him,” reproschfully. “ Mrs. 
Mason, the housekeeper at Idlewild, comes often, 
too, She brought me the fruit and the flowers 
from up there, Her mistress sent them—-that 
grand Mrs, Gascoigne, you know. I think It was 
kind of her, after the way you treated her son.” 
~ “Yes,” and he paled to the lips under his 
em a beard, “ Well, and so they are there 
a ” 

“She is. Brian’s gone off somewhere, Mrs. 
Maaon said, I don'ts know where.” 

Mr, Rae had no fdeaeither. His daughter bad 
not written him of her meeting with Brian. 

Presently he said, with a smile, — 


"Hannah, I have a bright idea. Hurry up 
and get strong enough to travel, and I'll take 
you and Emms with me on a visit to Lillah, is 
you would like it.” 

" Like it! Oh,” she cried, with sudden plea- 
surable excitement, ‘indeed I should, Godirey. 
Tt will take the rheumatism out of my old 
bones, the blessed sunshine of the warm South.” - 

“ Yes; all you need isa change. You are nob « 
im — sick as just pining,” commented Kama... 

or . 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


No ordinary circumstance would have availed ~ 
to keep Mra. Gasccigne at Idlewild after she had - 
discovered Godfrey Rae’s return to the neigh- 
bourhood, but on the same day of her sudden - 
determination to leave, fate intervened to pre- 
vent her immediate flight, 

Her clever, skilfal maid, the faithful attendant - 
of many years, without whom Mra. Gascoigne 
was as helplees as 9 child, was taken ill with a 
serious cold and confined to her bed for several 


days. 

Her mistrass was in despair, but even, her im- 
perfous will was powerless now against the in- 
roads of flinesa, She had to abide the woman’e 


in secret against the unwelcome delay. 

Mis, Mason cheerfully. took on herself the 
duties of lady’s-maid in addition to her house- 
keeping tasks, and called in a sick-nurse from the 
neighbourhood to attend to the invalid. In 
about three days she began to convalesce, though 
it was five before she waa able to assist Mrs. 
Mason with the necessary packing for the south 
ward flight. 

In the meantime, Mre. Croft wae also improv- 
ing fast, the pleasing prospect of the journey 
southward having exerted on her mind a more 
beneficial effect all Doctor Gray’s pills and.» 


potions. 

She dwelt with keen delight on the thought of 
seeing her niece , and disconcerted her - 
brother “by wondering if Lillah had recovered 
from her disappointment at losing Brian Gas- 

ne, 

“Oh, yes, yes; she was over all that long 
ago,” he replied, hastily, anxious to dismiss the . 
subject, 

Bat Mrs. Croft continued, feelingly.— 

"Poor Lillah ! ft was hard on her to have to 
give bim up, he was such a dear young man. 
And such a grand match, too, for a poor girl 
ike her! Ob, I never can forget the night she 
came home from Idlewild in the grand carriage 


cloak, and told me she was engaged to him. It 
was all so sudden, it nearly took my breath 
away. And what a beauty she looked! and how 
happy she was! Oh, my! Poor Lillah!” 

he sighed deeply, but Godfrey Rae made no 
commoeut, only looked out of the window at the 
cold winter sunshine on the leaf-strewn garden- 
walks, where a light snow of last night’s falliog 
was fast melting away. 

Mrs. Croft continued retrospectively,— 

"She told me how sweet and kind Mra. Gas- ~- 
colgne was to her that night—-not proud and 
haughty as she had imagined she would be, She 
could see plainly that she did not mind ft a bit - 
for Brian to fall in love with her, though she 
was a poor girl. And how bad that kind lady 
must have felt when Brian told her you would 
not Jeb him have your daughter.” 

“Tt is all past and done now, Hannah, and no 
use discussing it,” her brother said, restleasly. 

*] know—bub I have just been wondering 
whether you had changed your mind yet, seelpg . 
that they are both single, and maybe anxious to - 
make it up with each other,” 

“] have not changed my mind,” he answered; 
watching the loosened icicles drop crackling from + 
the eaves, and wishing she would change the 
subject, 

She went on sadly. 

“1 ‘would give anything to see pocr Lillab 
really happy again like she was that night. I 
“used to be too strict with the child, I know, and 





I’ve repented it now. How happy she might 


recovery with patience, however much she chafed ad 


with Brian, fo his mother’s grand drees and » 
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hive been if she’d bad euch a mother us Mre, 
Gasccigne, who would have spoiled and petted 
her as mothers do, snd made her life ao bright. 
I tell you, Godfrey, she is a good woraan in apite 
of her pride, Our minister ways she ls 30 good 
to the poor, and, besides, aho bas given five 
hundred pounds to repair the church, 
me he did not believe she was so proud and 
exclusive aa some people thought. He had 
calied on ber once, and she was very kind and 
sweet ia a way, but there was something rather 
sad io her manner, or cynical, maybe, aw if she 
had some trouble and was ‘hot resigned to it,” 

Would she never get done talking on this (to 
her) most interesting subject. 

Mr. Rae yawned impatiently, and answered 
A4houghtlessly,— 

‘' Yea, she was always like that, generous to a 
fault, noble at heart, charming, but jealous, pas- 
sionate, unreasonable,” 

“Why, Gedfrey, did you know her some 
lime?” she exclaimed, 

‘*T know a man who did,” heanswered, curtly, 
getting up from his seat, aud adding, ‘ Haovab, 
i) is about sanset, and I will take a walk and a 
ewoke before our early tea.” 

Donniog grest coat and hat, he hurried out-of- 
doors, thinking, — 

“Tf Thad not got away from her chatter of 
Marion Gascoigne, 1 should have screamed ont 
aloud like a nervous woman, I verily believe.” 

He walked away fu the dying glow of the rosy 
sunset toward the little town passing Idlewild, 
aa he did daily, and watched by eyes of which he 
little recked, for he was too prond to glance 
towards her windows, 

Every day with an angry pain, she had seen 
him pass, and ehe thanked fate there would be 
but one day more of it, for the maid was well 
again now, though why she should have watched 
tim when she need not, no man could have told, 
since the sex is rather obtuse on feminine 
capricas, 

Wag need she follow him with such straining 
gaa%, she, the proud wealthy Mrs, Gascoigne, 
admired of men, envied of women, no less for her 
charms taan her gifts of fortune? She had 

verything life could give bat happiness, He— 


end she knew it-~was but a poor lawyer, too 


careless of fortune to woo ber successfully, too 
weary of iife to fiad pleasure In ft; not quite so 
blue-blouded as the Gaacoignes olther, yet nod a 
man to look down on, for nature et least had 
besn lavish of brains and beauty and stubborn 
pride, not to mention an unenviable capacity for 
suffering stolidly borne, 

In hee heart she believed hin weak and un- 
stable, and scorned him accordingly ; but as for 
him, he understood her bstter than she did 
veracif, yet never relaxed? his resentment over 
a cruel wrong, never contemplated forgiveness, 
even if she should pray for it, 

It was uo more pleavangt for him than for her 
that they should meet again, and he also was 
glad that to-morrow would be the last day of ft, 
His sister would be able to travel thon, and they 
would leave the place. 

Siace the maid's sickness Mra, Mason had not 
come to sce Mrs. Croft any more. ‘The occu- 
pants of the grand mansion and the lowly cottage 
did not know that they bad each planued for a 
flitting the same day, by the eame tralu, and to 
the aame destination, 

They could not have believed that the grim 
fates would have so mocked them, but yet, when 
Mrs, Gascolgne and her maid swept to thelr 
seats in the train that Thuraday, Godfrey Rae 
and his party had siready arrived, and be had 
arranged the still weak invalid very comfortably 
with the load of shawls.and cushions carried by 
Emma Goring. 

Mrs, Gascoigne, ignoring the passengers with 
her usual queenty air, suuk to her seat ia bliz- 
fui unconsciousness, and buried herself ia her 
uovel, Not for two houra did she dizcover the 
identity of her travelling compauions, because 
a> firas che did uot voucheafe them even one 

ae aud 6 awe 


Not so Godirey Rae, who had started in sur- 


prise and perturbation at her first entrance, 
sory 


The fates have made us travelling com- 





He told’ 


panione—not for the first time, but I pray 
Heaven for the last!” was his grim thought. 

He was sitting on the same side as she, aud he 
resolutely turned his back to her, hoping not to 
disturb her peace by the diaclosure of her 
identity, and. thiaking it, hardly poseiblo they 
should be. feilow-traveiiers long. She was pro- 
bably going to Londen, 

There were but few passengers, and they were 
very quiet as the train rushed on through the 
dull grey afternoon, Mrs, Croft, weary from 
the getting ready for her journey, dozed Atfully 
among her cushions, and Emma glued her face 
to the window-pane, aud watched. the fiying 
landscape. As for Godirey, he looked neither to 
the right nor left, but stared atraight before him 
in a brown study. 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Mrs. Gascorans read on and on until her eyes 
grew weary, then closing them, she leaned back 
with a tired eigh, and fell to musing. 

Perhaps the musings were not pleasant, for 
presently she sighed ceeply agafa, and raising 
her head, began to look around her in a listless 
way ab the psssengers, 

She gave a violent start, aud stared fixedly at 
the handsome head and broad shoulders beside 
he 


r. 

Could it het Or was she dreaming! Screly 
those outlines were too familiar for her to ba 
mistaken, 

It was he, “She saw him lean forward to 
anewer the woman opposite, The outline of his 
handsome profile was clear for a moment, 

She feli back almost stunned, secretly railing 
at her ill fortune. 

Lucille, the maid, leaned forward from the 
back seat. 

"Do you wish anything, madam t 
ill?” 

She whiapered back,— 

* Who are those people there?” 

‘*Some people from your own town, madam ; 
a Mrs, Croft, her brother, and her servant. Taso 
lady has been ill, and I heard the maid telling 
some one that they were going south for her 
health.” , 

“Ah!” and Mrs, Gascoigne ahut her eyes and 
relapsed into pallor and silence agsin. 

Lucille, good, faithful ‘soul, watched her un- 
easily, feeling she was not well. 

She was inwardiy ill indeed—raging ab the 
trick fate had played on her this day. 

"To endure this for six hours—the sight of 
him whesever I open my eyes—it 1s impossible {” 
sue said to herself, in a sort of blank terror, 

Lucille touched her gently, whisperiog,— 

* You are very pale-—I hops nob ill.” 

She could jaucy that she was ghastly to evoke 
this anxiety, eo she answered,— 

“I do nod feel quite my usual self. I am 
thinking of not going on to-night any further 
than London, and resumiog our journey to- 
morrow, if I am better.” 

" Perhaps that. is the better plan,” the maid 
returned, respectfully, though secretly rather 
disappointed at delaying the journey, 

Bat she wae used to her mistress and her 
capricious notious, She bed simply to obey, 

So when they reached London, the mistress 
and maid left the station and drove off to.a 
hotel, 

Godfrey Rae thought she was. -golng to 
London. They had not long to weit for their 
traln south, and when they were settled once 
more, Mia, Croft exclaimed,— 

“ Was not that Mra. Ceofb who travelled with 
us in the other train?” 

'* I believe so,’’ Gascoigce replied, carelessly, 

It was scarcely a wile further on that, lying 
back with shut eyes and confused thoughts that 
mostly centred around the lonely figure of the 
woman jash gone, he was roused by a terrible 
roar, a jamble of horrible ecound, movement, 
and atifed shrieks of fear and pain, them con- 
evlulls.6a8 gave Way, aad ho lay still and death- 


You seem 





itke under the débris of o dreadful railway wreck 


‘| alr, and ehe congratulated herself 


Mra. Gascoigne revived out In the cold evening 


sf on her lucky 
“oe as she and Lucille sought the nearest 
: 


They bad supper, and went to their rooms, a 

og connecting suite. ine ¢ 

re, Gascoigne was nervoug hysterically 
gy, laughing to herself at the clever: 
which she had outwitted fate, : nti "7 

I wonder if he saw me—it be guessed I 
left the train—bub perhaps he was. glad of it,” 
she theught. Bie pees es 

She walked restleasly up and downy the room, 
chafiog under a weighd that s:emed to-rest like 
s: pall on her spicita—a weight of prescient 
giocm, Aa ey? 

“Mra, Gascolgue, you are nervous, You 
ought bo teke some drops and retice, or you will 
not be fit to resume your journey in the morn. 
ing.” the maid remonstrated, when she had 
watched her restless movements acme time in 
silence, 3 

“ You are right, Lucille, and I will take your 
advice. I should like to sleep, fcr my thoughts 
are not pleasant to night,” the Jady returned, 
docilely. 

But sleep would not come tothe heavy lids, 
for all she tried to deczive Lucille by lying as 
still as 8 mouse, with her cheek ia the w of 
her little hand, 

Strange tears crep{: under the black fringed 
lashes and dampened the pillow. . The maid 
caught a stifled sob. ‘ 

“Ah, madam, {it ia bad. dreams yol're 
tn {” she murmured, stroking the dark head 
gently. 

** Yes, yes, bad dreams, Lucille.” 

* And no wonder, with the nols¢and confusion 
golng on dowastsi:s, tramping like horses the 
last ten minutes. I can’t imagine what all the 
racket means, and if you don’t object, madam, 
I'll go down and ask the clerk to have ‘the neiss 
stopped, so you may sleep better.” 

* You may go.” 

When Lucile was gone, she sat up [n bed, 
se ig her jewelled hands wildly about, 


crytog, — 

# How I deceivad that kind, faithful creature ! 
I have not slept a moment. I have been too 
wretched. There is tco great a weight cn my 
heart—the whole we'ght of cruel year«-piled into 
one wild agony to-night! Oh, death were better 
than this pala!” 

Lucille was gone fuliy fifteen minutes before 
vem returned, pale and fearfully excited, wringing 

er 

“Oh, madam, you are still awake! Then 
thank Heaven for the lucky inspiration that 
cams to you 06 break your journey. It was 
surely Heaven that prompted you, for else we 
might uow both be dead!” 

* Lucille |’? wildly, 

“Oh, madam, the train wesheuld have gone 
by was wrecked scarcely a mile farther on, and 
peop'e were killed—rome of them-~othera were 
wounded, and may die! They are bringing them 
back here—that was the noise we heard—the 
tramping of feet that woke you. Oh, I have 
ehocked you, breaking this so abruptly ; but I 
did. not think, I was 20 excited, Pardon me, 
dear lady. Of courae there were none of your 
friends, as all were strangers to-us.” 

“ All strangers!’ gasped Mrs, Gascoigne in a 
hollow yolee, with terror in her eyes, 23 she 
clung to Lucille’s soothing hands. 

The excited maid ran on breathlessly. 

"Those people you noticed ia front of us, 
madam---ob, 1) was dreadful! The sick woman 
escaped unhurt, but the servant was badly 
injured, and the man—Mr. Rae they say bis 
name is—was killed outright.” 





CHAPTER XXXY,.. 

Baran Gascorewa was roused st taldnight by 
the recep'ivn of a startling telegram from his 
mother,— F 

“Godfrey Rve fatally injared in a _reilway 





-—o collision caused by the misplacing of “ 
switch, 


accident here, Come at once and bring Lillah.” — 
He staggerel to a chafr groaning aloud,—: 


* 
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“Bo tide ee eerce ee ? i 
Conquering an) onrushing of painf 
emotion, he sought Darey Catbeart, and im- 
parted the sad news, 

“ Heavens, how shocking; And I had only a 
few hours ago written to ask hie for his 
daughter’s hand |” exclaimed tbe young man. 

“Then Lillah has accepted you!” Brian 
cried with emotion. 

Yes, only yesterday, and I intended to tell 
you to-morrow. Cam you wish me joy, old 
fellow?” inquired Darcey, auxiourly, for his 
cousin bad made him N aes with all bis 
ead past story, and he fels the keenest sympathy 
with bis unhappiness. 

Brisa held out a cordial hand, ‘ 

"To fs news to oy Rip Mant be 
stances, y you both very PY: 
caclaimed, generously, _ 

“Thank yon, Bian. .I will do my part toward 
it” returned the young man, in a hopeful ; 
adding, “ We had better Ag at once 80 Fairlawn 
for Lillah, ahd ie jou to London, and 
no doubt Madame Soltaire will give us the com- 
fort of her com 9d a hg. 5 

“J whall beg her to do so,” said Brian. “I am 
sure she will nob refuse, for my mother would. 
be, perhaps, bat a poor consoler fn the hour of 
grief. Indeed, Iam puzzled to know how she 
and Mr, Rae ever sn tm to be together at 
London, for they have always avoided each other. 

3ut the mystery cannot be solved until we reach 
her side,” 

Making the mosh hasty rations possible 
for leaving, they seb out gmk erent having 
ieah send & m to Mra, Gascoigne in 
London, assuring her that they would start at 
once. ba 

So expeditious were their movements, that 
before daylight the four were in the train’ 
speeding to don, Medame Soltaire having 
gisdly acceded to their request for her company, 

‘OF couree I would not permit Lillah to go 
alone to so sad @ scene as her father’s death-bed, 
poor dear {” she said with warm sympathy. 

Lillah was shocked and grieved at the news of 
her father’s aceldent and impending death, but 
bor grief Jacked the depth of a filial bereave- 
ment. Owing to her strong resentment at his 
own coldness, the girl had never felt the senti- 
ment of love for hi If Madame Soltaire had 
died she would have been inconsolable, but in 
the cage of her father she felt quite differently. 

She was shocked and pained, but she would 
‘have felt almost as deeply over any well-known 
friend who had met with such anaccident, His 
death would not mean any serious affliction to 
her, Indeed, when the firat ahock was over 
she remembered that poner’. now she would 
uever have to leave dear ame Soltaire for 
another home, True, in a moment of madness 
sud resentment at Brian’a coldness, she had 
tashly comsented to marry his cousin, but 
ehe was not at all certain that she would keep 
ber promalee, 

She had told him frankly that she admired 
and esteemed him, but had no love to give, hi 
be was willing to waft, to give her time to culti- 
vate & warmer she, would try her beet 
to learn, and on these terms he based their be- 
trothal, To Lillah herself it seemed as if she 
must surely grow fond of him in time, he was so 
hardsome, so aplendid, ao deyoted, She 
to herself that in time her love for Brian muet 
surely be overcome by her contempt for his 
weakness and cowardice that had brought sorrow 
soto both thelr lives, 

“eb, a8 she watched hie pale and sorrowful face 
while the train sped on ite way, she felt « rushof 
painful tenderness flooding her heart, while she 
wondered why he was @ 80 much to heart 
tos crouble that had fallen on hereelf. Godfrey 
‘ce was nothing to him—nothing except a maa 
he h ad Rw to wy Ragnar Bo had pre- 
vented — to ter—yeb his 
pallor, his sadness, or een: effects 
that might have been produced by the death of 
® near relative, 

Lillah, drooping fo her seat, with » thick veil 
drawn over her pallid face, could not keep her 
ees from her old lover, could not repress the 
tush of tendorness that made her heart acho. 








She would have liked—she, the promised bride 
of Darey Cuthcart—to have thrown her arms 
about Brian Gascolgne’s neck, pressed her pale 
cheek to hia, and w 
womanly love,— 

“ Why are #0 pale, co sad, my beet be- 
loved? Isibfor me? Has Darcy told you that 
I have promised to. marry him, and are you 
eat Perhaps the old love is not dead yet 

your heart, perhaps ft cries for mein the dead 
of bas my heart for you. Oh, Is it too late 
bo go. to.thrust. aside everything but. the 


bio wats onc of our love, and be happy 


A sodden wild thought yet cime to her and 
heart leap: 


“ Only leh me fiad my father yet alive, and he 
shall explain the mystery of his oppusition to my 
marriage with Brian, She, too, is there, Brian's 
mother, who for the sake of her histred of my 
father and mother was willing to wreck our hap- 
piness for ever, Who knows but that when both 
are dead, both:my mother and father, her cruel 
revenge may be satiated so that she may be will- 
log to leb love have its way.” 

«It would have startled Darcy Catheari, who 
havered near her with eager attontions, to find 
how little part he had in her thoughts and 
dreams, for a faint trembling hope had come to 
ber heart that perhaps the th of her gather 
might have some effect on her relations with 
Brian, might restores them to happiness, 

Brian, meanwhile, knowing the futility of ali 
hope In Lillah’s direction, gave himvelf up to un- 
restrained melancholy, in which blended con- 
siderable euriosity as to how it happemed that 
his mother and Mr. Rae had been together in 


Godfrey Rae, who had an aversion to letter- 
writing, corresponded but infrequently with his 
daughter, hence had left her in igaorance of the 
date of hie return, 

Mra, Gaecoigae on the other hand, had not 
apprised her son of her suddenly decided upon 
journey to meet her son, 

So he could only nurse his wonder and melan- 
choly together while looklog back in a painful 
retrospection over the tangled web of what Lad 
been and what might have beev, those ‘saddest 
of all sad words,” 

There was a silent prayer in his heart, too, that 
Godfrey Rae might survive till he reached his 
bedside, so that some lash words might be said 
between them, some news be told, and perhaps 
some death-bed revelations be made to Lillah. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Luctice, the Indiscreet mai?, would never for- 
get the night when she blurted out the news of 
the railway collision to her ailing mistress and 

Mra, ® was not in the habit of faint- 
ing, and it gave Lucille a terrible scare, expectally 
when the usual simple remedies failed to revive 
the unconscious lady. 

Pale as. a marble figure, her pallor heightened 
by the loosened tresses of raven hair and the 
inky iashes lying heavily against her cheek, she 
lay among the pillows, and thovgh Lucille tried 
frantically firat one thing and another, no breath 
stirred the pulseless bosom of her mistress. 

She ran for a doctor, but every 
medico in the neighbourhood had been summoned 
to the relief of the victime of the collision, She 
could geb no assistance for an hour, except that 
of terrified women, 

Among them they succeeded in rousing her 
momentarily to a consclousness of the situation; 
but almost as soon as her dark eyes opened, she 
closed them murmuring mournfully,— 

** Let me 7" 

And the remembrance of her trouble sent her 
{immediately cff into another spell almost as 
ig Soy the firat one, 
6 frightened and pathetic women held 
Ladille with all their skill and knowledge, until 
in about half an hour they saw Mrs. Gascoigne 
breast heave faintly aud her eyelids flutter. 

“She's coming to again, thank the Lord!” 


pered in the passion of her 








sobbed Lucille, ‘Now one of you women step 
in the next room and ask that doctor in there 
trying to bring a dead man to life to come in 
bere and help us, and if he won't come;-to send 
me word how to stop her from going off egsin as 
scon as she opens her eyes and remembers,” 

AS housemaid went, and the housckeeper 
said,—- 

* The man looked dead to ma, but thah dector 
thought it might be temporary unconsciousness, 
and won’t leave cf trping to save him till he’s 
sure, Dut, Is} his leg was broke, and there’a a 
cut on his head—concussion of the brain, maybe, 
so the doctor said, It’s a pity for the poor man, 
He wat a beauty of a fellyw.” 

* Wonder who he was?” observed another, 
while Mrs, Gascoigne’s breathing grew more 
pronounced, and her dark eyes opened eagerly, 
as the housekeeper replied. 

‘*Hipwleter was with him—an. old iady that 

hurt at all, though her servant did. 
She his name Waa Rae.” 
was 6 faint, strangled gaup fron the 


bed, Bud at. that moment the physician entered’ 


the room, 

**Oh, doctor, that poor man! @id he ever 
come to!” eagerly inquired one of the women, 

He soswered in his quiet, profesefonal tone,: 

“ Yes; he recovered consciousness ten miuutes 
ago; but I almost fear I had a; well have let 
him go without disturbing his peace. He fs 
roore than likely. fatally injured.” 

Then he turned his attention to the patient, 
almost starting in alarm at the preteruaturally 
solemn look of the great, wide-open dark eyes. 

Bat if be had known ft, his firab words had 
been more potent than medicine ia afding hex 
recovery, 

* You have received a greab shock, and I must 
inimediately quiet your nerves,’ he eaid, ag his 
cool, steady fingers touched her pulse. 

“Bend lower. I must epeak to you,” she 
murmured, faintly, 

He etooped down, and she whispered, — 

** Send away all bub my maid.” 

He looked around and repeated, — 

“1 is better for all these kiud friends to 
withdraw now, as my patient wiil need absolute 
quiet, Her maid, of couree, will remain,” 

Tuey all stole away very quietly, and he began 
to prepare a soothingepotica fcr hia strangely 
beautiful patient. 

He was startled when she murmured,— 

“Doctor, you may give me something to 
strengthen me, but I wiil not take sa opiate,” 

** Bat, my dear lady” he began, only to be 
interrupted by a feeble but resolute voice, 

" No buts, my dear doctor, for my maid hers 
can tell you that no one ever disputes my will. 
I must be strengthened, I teli you, for in a few 
minutes I shall go Into the next room to visit 
your fatally injured patient. He is au old-friend 
—of' mine, and [ ehall get you to seud a telegram 
for me summoning his relation: to his death- 
bed,” 

“ His stster Is here,” he replied, pressing to 
her lips the strengthening draught she de- 
manded, 

She swallowed it, sighed and repl'ed,— 

"There are others, elr—-a daughter for one, 
and—but, Lucille, bring pencil and peper, and 
copy what I dictate.” 

With wonderful strength aud eelf-command 


for ong recovering from such @ seizure, she dic. . 


tated the message that Brian received the same 
night. 

“Doctor, can you have this sent at once?” she 
inquired. 

He replied dubiously,— 

"7 will do so s@ soon as possible, but the tele- 
graph line is very busy. There are seveu 
victims.” 

“Poor souls !—but this must go at once at 
any cost. Do you hear, doctor! Send it awsy 
at oncé if ic costa little fortune! They sre so 
far away, his friends—and what if they come— 
too late |” her proud voice breaking, 

“I will do my best—and as for you, madam, 
I advise you to reat quietly in your bed all night, 
or I will not answer for the comsequences to your 
outraged nerves.” 
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“OH, GODFREY ! DO NOT DIR WITHOUT ONE WORD OF LOVE AND pity!” SAID MARION, PITBOUSLY, 


“T tell you, sir, I will get up and go to that 
dying man at whatever cost to myself.” 

‘* What an imperious woman!” he thought, 
and anewered, aloud,— 

* At least, Me here until Isend off the telegram 
and bring you news of my patient.” 

“ Tell me first is thereany immediate prospect 
of his death 1” shudderingly. 

‘None that Icould see, There is a fracture 
of the left leg and acut on his head, Unless 
there are Internal injuries, he might stand a 
chance, @ bare chance, for recovery, but that long 
syncope was so alarming that I have scarcely 
any hope of saving him.’’ 

I will rest here till you return, doctor, then 
I must go to him, I tell you no one shall 
prevent me. I knew him long ago. My duty is 
by his side now.” 

He saw by her frantic obstinacy that there 
was more beneath the surface than hor words 
revealed, To oppose her would be quite useless. 

So he sald assentingly,— 

“Te shall be ae you wish, and perhaps his 
sister will be glad of your help. She is a feeble 
old woman, sadly shaken by the shock. But 
at least Me quiet till my return, perfectly 
quiet, please,” 

“T will,” she replied, reluctantly enough ; 
and when he was gone, she turned toward Lueiile, 
aay ing, — 

“This wounded mar, Mr, Kae, waa a dear 
friend of my youth, and for the sake of past 
days, we must help hie sister to nurse him till 
his daughter comes—or till he—dies,” shudder- 
ingly again. N 

Luciile replied with secret amazement,— 

‘tI will do my best, madam, and I have been 
counted a skilful nurse, but I think you are 
quite boo [fll to leave your room—at lenst till 
to morrow,” 

My will 


**T am stronger than you think, 
power will help me through,” replied the 
obstinate lady; and then ashe asked Lucille to 
dim the light end throw a gauze handkerchief 
over her face. 





Lucille obeyed, and then lay down on a sofa 
to watch and wait for the doctor's return, She 
pretended to be asleep, thinking that this would 
suit her mistress best. 

Soon she heard low, stifled sobs from beneath 
the tiny handkerchief, and gueseed that an hys- 
terical mood had followed on Mrs. Gascoigne’s 
startling illness and agitation. 

It was remarkable for Mrs. Gascolgne—the 
proud, the cold, the imperious woman-—-but 
Lucille knew it was best to take no notice and 
atterapted no soothing. The icy crust of years 
was broken up at last, and tears must have 
their way. They were the greatest panacea for 
hidden grief. But the alert maid said to her- 
self : 

“ Such grief is not for an old friend simply. 
Doubtless he was once her lover. Then estrange- 
ment followed and broke their vows. I remember 
now that she became ill in the train at the sight 
of him, and abruptly changed her mind, stopp’ 
here to epend the night, Well, the Lord’s han 
was in ft, for we might have been killed had we 
stayed in the train,” she concluded, without 
stopping to ask herself why she and Mrs, Gas- 
coigne should have been of so much more value 
to the world than others that He should have 
taken special care to save their lives,” 

Ip touched her deeply to hear that stifled sob- 
bing, and she longed to speak. some comforting 
words ; but she kuew it was not best, but lay 
still till the passion exhausted itself, and Mrs, 
Gascoigne was passive once more waiting the 
doctor's return. 

Ib was an hour before he returned, and said : 

“T have succeeded in sending off the telegram, 
and I find Mr. Rae In a comatose state from 
which nothing perhaps can rouse him till to- 
morrow. It would be quite useless your going to 
him.” i 

** Yet, doctor, I must look upon his face to- 
night!” And she raised herself in bed, throw- 
ing out beseeching hands, 

“I will wait then in the corridor for you and 
your maid,” he replied, withing. 





Lucille quickly attired her mistress in a com- 
fortable robe, and gathered her dark, streaming 
tresses into a locss Giving her the support 
of her arm, she led her out to the old doctor, who 
quickly came forward to meet therm. 

*T have just sent the slater—old Mrs, Croft 
—to bed, as she will not be peeded now,” he 
aald, leading Mrs, Gascoigne into his patient's 
room. 

She needed his arm, for she trembled like o 
leaf in a gale. rapt mney oye ouch the 
dust by the love of old days that rushed over 
her like a storm, laying waste all the barriers 
that anger and scorn had raised between her 
heart and the man lying there so deathly white 
and still, as if hovering Death had already claimed: 
him for his victim, 

Doctor Deane drew forward a large armchair 


to the side of the bed, placed Mrs, in 
~ i abruptly withdrew, beckoning Laci to 
“You may wait outside the door while I go in 
to see another patient, I think the lady would 
to be alone for a time,” he said ; for be 


prefer 
also had his suspicions of scmething uncommon ip 
the past of his two strange patients. 


ig eyes at bis bandaged 
pallid lips and clozed blue eyes. 

cmap pfiwy <>, Bary g aml game dire 
fevered lips on the cold white band that lay 
outside the cover, te words : 
** Oh, Godfrey, It is Marion | Do you not know 
it is Marion? Ob, do not die without one word 
to mie, one word of love and pity—you who used 
to love me so! poche: Lge ae a ~ 
ou wro me bitter , but I cannot 
fa _ iat mene oo 
sunlight, the 
and drowns me in Itsoverflow, Ob, Godfrey, wy 
loved and lost !”’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE LITTLE SERVANT, WITH AN AMAZED VOICE, SAID THAT TWO STRANGERS WERE ASKING TO SEE SIR JOHN, 


JACK NORTH’S SECRET. 


OHAPTER XXIL 


No one ever left a house more reluctantly than 
Mrs, Seaton quitted Ashcroft, and the week be- 
tween Mr, leton’s visit and their removal 
always stood out In Julin’s memory os the most 
terrible of her life, 

Not even when the Croft was darkened, when 

everyone moved with hushed tread and bated 
voice because the master of the grand old home 
lay dead, had Julia suffered quite so much. 
_ Everything had gone wrong; her mother had 
driven Lettice Dene out into the cold, cruel 
world, and Julia could not quite acquit herself of 
® share In this evil work, True she had uever 
sought to get rid of her cousin, but she had been 
starp and unkind to the lonely Mitle creature, 
believing Denis Fane loved her, and sore that the 
affection she longed for should be poured out on 
‘nother, Julia had vented her own unhappiness 
on poor unconscious Lettice, 

She had to bear ber own remorse as well as her 
mother's petulance, Mrs, Seaton persisted in 
thinking herself an aggrieved n ;she blamed 
dir. Carleton for not making {t clear to her that 


Jack was not Lettice Dene’s sole heir, quite for- 


getting that {t would have been almost an insult 
to herself for the lawyer to polmt out that it 
Was to her Interest) to be kind to Lettice, since 
ouly through her could she and Julia continue 
at Ashcroft, 

Mre, Seaton refused to go and look at Lorne 
Be yg 
injure still 
ptereens al if she and J held on to thelr 
quarters a Croft could not be sjected, 
aud at last when ily Ai was quite ready 
for tueir occupation and she atill refused to leave, 
poor Julia went fn dismay to her cousin, 

P What am I to do, Jack?” she asked, in 
Cespalr, when she had been shown into her 
cousin's sitting-room, and he greeted her with 





mingled kindness and surprise ; *' mother eimply 
refuses to leave the Croft,” 

“ Mr, Carleton told me he had explained to her 
that she must go; thatif she stayed there would 
be no attendance provided, and no food except 
what she bought herself,” replied Jack, 

‘*T know ”-—poor Julia looked ready to sink 
into the earth with humiliation ; “but she says 
she will risk ib, the servants whom she has ruled 
so long will not dare to disobey her orders, Jack, 
I know {ft isa thing to ask, but would you 
come back with me and try to persuade her ? 

“ Of course I'll come, Jill,” he answered kindly, 
‘* but if you want my opinion, persuasions will 
be useless. Aunt Susan fs very obstinate.” 

They drove back to the Croft to fod Mr, and 
Mrs. Curtis consulting together in the hall. 
Three times had Mrs. Seaton’s bell rung for 
lunch, Mr, Carleton’s orders were explicit. From 
twelve o'clock on that day nothing was to be 
supplied to the late mistress of the Court. 

e had explained to the faithful butler that 
the only way to induce Mrs, Seaton to leave 
quietly would be to make her realise that the 
resources of the Croft were no longer at her 
command, 

“Tam sure, Sir John,’’ sald the poor house- 
keeper, almost in tears, “I’ve no wish to be rude 
to Mrs. Seaton, which I’ve known alnce she was a 
child; bat Mr, Carleton’s orders were strict 
enough, and it’s not our place to disobey.” 

“I know,” said Jack, kindly. ‘‘ Neither my 
cousin nor I blame you in the least, You see, 
Julia,’ he added in an undertone, “it’s nob a 
case for half-measures.” 

She nodded. 

“ Will you go and see mamma /” 

He found Mrs, Seaton encamped in her own 
room ; ahe did not look contented. She was a 
woman who liked creature comforts. It was two 
o’clock and she had had no lunch. It was a 
bitterly cold day, and the fire needed re- 
plenishing. 

“fam glad to wee you, Jack,” she said as he 
came In, ‘ Perbaps you will make those miser- 





able people downstairs understand their duty. 
I have rang three times for lunch and coals, and 
neither have been brought,” 

“Tam afraid, Aunt Susan,.the servants are 
doing their duty now. Mr. Carleton is their 
supreme authority now, and it is his orders that 
your residence here ceases this morning, Julla 
has gob Lorne Coitage all ready for you, aad it 
looks quite a jolly little crib, The is at 
the door now, and I really think you had better 
make use of it.” 

“TI never thought you would turn against me, 
Jack,” interrupted the poor woman, “I was 
always good to you,” 

“ Always,” he said, promptly; “and I can 
have no wish to advise you againsp your own in- 
tereste when I tell you that you must leave Ash- 


“ And if I refuse?” 

Jack shrugged hie shoulders. 

“Tf you are legally ejected there will be a heap 
of expense, and your income will be even smaller 
than it Is now. Wouldn’t it be better to go 
quietly 7” 

He argued for some time in vain, but the fire 
went out and Mra, Seaton began to feel cold. 
The pags of hunger became more severe, At 
four o'clock she gave up the contest. 

“It is enough to make my poor father turn in 
his grave to see the slights put upon me; but I 
suppose you must have your own way, Julia, My 
death will be ab your door.” 

But as when Mrs, Seaton reached Lorne Cot- 
tage, she made an excellent mesl of cold fowl 
and ham ; as she ordered fire to be lit in her 
bedroom, aud retired there after an equally 
excellent supper, Julia hoped that there was nv 
immediate fear of her demise, Indeed, poor 
girl, what troubled her far more was how their 
ze Senece fucome could be made to cover 

ex’ 


penses, 

No doubt In the days of ber married life Mrs. 
Seaton had had to live quietly; but even then 
her husband’s stipend was augmented by a 
liberal allowance from Six Godfrey. Now they 
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had u0 one to look to but themselves, and for all 
neceesities they had just a little less than three 
pounds a-week. 

Jack went up to London to tell Mr. Carleton 
the removal was accomplished. He stayed the 
cizht at the hospitable lawyer's, and after dinner 
the conversation naturally fell on Lettice Dene. 

“T ean only tell you my own impression,” said 
Mr. Carleton, “I belfeve she fs not in Eng- 
jand.”’ 

“Bat you thought che might be studying 
typewriting and shorthand,” 

“T did ab first. Her request for Gfty pounds 
made me think so; but, Sir John, there 
never was 2 creature Jess fitted to stand alone 
than Lsttice Dene, My wife declares that she 
cannot pieture the girl alone fn London lodgings, 
and I cannot imagine her a clerk (to which occu- 
pation shorthand studies would lead). Mrs. 
Carleton has suggested that Lettice must hare 
gone to some achool abroad to be trained for & 
governess, I can’t sny I quite take to the idea; 
bub the more I think over it the more certain I 
feel she is not in Eogland,” 

** But can’t we fiad her. Ib seems absurd that. 
4 girl ehould disappear and leave no trace,” 

Mr. Carleton amiied, 

© Feom what you told me of her letter to you, 
I fancy Lottice will acau the English newspapers 
for the announcement of your marriage.” 

“ Bat as my marriage will not be it them, that, 
won't help ws,” 

The lawyer smiled again. 

‘*Ualess I am much mistaken, another mar- 
rings will be in the first column of the Times 
before long.” When Miss Seaton is Mrs. Doni 
Fane, surely poor Lottice will sxe that her 
eacrifice la fg vain, and she might as well come 
home and enjoy her rights.” 

“} think Denis is overhead and eara in love ; 
but I don’t feel aure the marriage will come off,” 
objected Jack. "Jill is not an eligible parti, and 
old Fane is prudent,” 

‘He was with me when I made the discovery 
that the young people were in love, and he didn't 
seem displeased, I said to him later, “ What if 
your pretty tenant becomes your daughter In- 
law?” Ho laughed, and only answered, “In 
that case I should not envy Denis his mother- 
in-law.” 

Jack groaned. 

‘‘'No, poor fellow. Aunt Susan will be a 
heavy handfal to whoever marries Jill,” 

‘'Miss Seaton is of age,” said the lawyer, 
quistly, “so her mother’s consent would not be 
necessary,” 

‘‘ Have you heard anything of Mra, Thurston t 
Do you think she will make any trouble?” 

“No, I fancy that though Lettice sent sab- 
stantial presents to Norton-street at Christmas, 
she did nob correspond regularly with her aunt, 
and Mrs, Thureton is so out of the way of 
country gossfp, she ix not likely to hear of her 
niecs’s flight. She is an unpleasant woman, but 
she Is not a designing one, I expect no trouble 
from her.” 

“And you think I had better continue my 
post ay agent }" 

" Certainly ; things are just as they were in 
thab matter, Mrs. Seaton having left the Croft, 
and no unnecessary expense being Incurred, I 
should say that unless Mrs. Thurston intervenes 
our path was clear. We are to go on as though 
the heiress of Ashcroft was away on a long 
‘voyage, and just keep everything in good order 
ready for her return.” 

Sir John looked at the epeaker anxiously, 

“ You think she is alive?” 

“Tam sure of ft. Lattice Dene is a sensitive 
orestare, Ifshe were dying she would long for 
the sight of some familiar face. So loug as we 
hear nothing I shall believe that Lottice is alive,” 

*' Sir John started another subject, 

"Aunt Susan and Julla can’t poseibly live on 
thelr pittance,” 

“ Handreds of families live on less,” 

“Ab! but there is no cause for it, I don’t 
spend nearly all my income, I coul¢ allow my 
aunt a hundred a-year without feeling it.” 

‘Better nob,” 

“Why! Isupposeyou mean that she bas no 





claim on me? bat I can’t that for years 
she and Julia made the Croft to me.” 

“I didn’t mean thav at all; If Mrs, Seaton 
knows ber income Is nearly doubled she will rush 
into all sorta of extravagance, depsnd upon it, 
Even as things are she will live at the rate of 
three or four hund year, Take my advice, 
Sir Jobn, say nothing to Aer about an allowance ; 
but when yhe bills come in, and Miss Julia begins 
to fret over thera, just help her quietly without 

& word to her mother. That'll be the 


CHAPTER XXL 


Tag months am on, June came, and the 
Nothing had been Holi Aol fesing os iress, 
Yor mm @ 

and the Croft was still deserted, « 

Mrs, Seaton had never got over her ‘expulsion 
from it, and avenged herself on her daughter 
by gram from morning to night, atid always 
wantin ond thelr means. She de- 
veloped {li-health for wand of a more finteresting 
occupation, and professed to be always in pain, 
though De, Haunt could find nothing the matter 
with her, avd told Julia frankly it was two 
bysteria, aud two parte temper. : : 

Poor Jalia had a terrible time of it, Li she 
could only’ have hardened her heart, and be- 
lieved the Doctor's verdict, she might have got 
on better ; but when Mra, Ssaton declared her 
days were numbered, and gave explicit direc. 
tious abous her funeral, poor Jill invariably 
belleved her, and was intensely miserable, 

It was.one of those casea which are the hardest 
on the patient’s friends, Dr. Hunt esuld only 
assert Mra. Seaton had no definite bodily disease, 
and that her ailments were . He could 
not say she wae unfit to manage her own affairs ; 
20 she was left outwardly the head of the house- 
hold, and Julia had to bear enough misery te 
crush her down to the earth, 

Ip pleased Mrs. Seaton to blame her daughter 
as the sole cause of her defeat, If Jill bad mar- 
ried Jack North, long ego Sir Godfrey would 
have left them the Croft, If she had encouraged 
Lord Strathallan only last autumn she could have 
given ber mother a, luxurious home, 

So Mrs, Seaton did not spare her daughter. 
The little dainties Julia bought and (often) 
cooked herself. never gave satisfaction. 

Mrs. Seaton would declare she was tired of 
fowls, amd that the fish tasted like corpsea—a 
favourlie comparison of hers, which—as she was 
nob a cannibsl—she was nob In a position to 
make fairly. She received the income herself, and 
when Julia asked for a little money for house- 
keepiog her mother made a scene. 

If the girl sat with Mrs. Seaton, the latter 
never opened her lips unless {b was to abuse her, 
If Julia stayed in the dining-room mendixg or 
pursu some household employment, Mrs, 
Seaton declared she was shamefally neglected. 

The girl grew pale and thin in those bright 
summer days. Hope died out of her heart. 
Nothing that she could do satisfied her mother— 
nothing she could say was right. From the 
time she got up in the morning till she went to 
bed at night nod one kind word rewarded her 
efforts, She knew ey Coa getting Into debt. 
That humble as thelr home was they could. not 
afford it, when Mrs. Seaton flang money away on 
FA 0 grapes and a constant supply of eau-de- 

OlOZLS, 

“You can’t stand this life,” Dr, Hunt anid to 
Jill, kindly, ons day, “why don’t you go. away? 
You would be happier by far as a governess than 
aa you are vow,” 

“ Bat what would become of mother? She 
never gets on well with the servant. I don’t 
think Lizzy would stay if [ went away.” 

“T daresay not. Bat ib would do no harm to 
Mrs. Seaton if she had to exert hereelf. Why, I 
met. her at a garden-party last week, and she 
looked In the best of health and epirite, You 
weren't there, I think ?” 





“ No,” said Julia, too loyal to confess that Mr. 
Seaton’s temper 
ing thas, by the time they were to start for 
peo, bs ree: Sys bain ga to oot. 
‘But 1 don’t out suits mother ; 
only comes home oof tee mea 

“ Weill,” said Dr. Hant, “I 
should be sacrificed ! Just J 
If you got a comfortable situation you'd be far 
better off than slaving here withvut a thank 

Jalia did think of {t, bub came to the conclu. 
sion she could not leave her mother. She also 
wondered how her mother | 
terribly in six months; quije. 
faults which wrecked her own peace now had 
been equally existent in the days of her mother’s 
parce: only they had never been brought 

Pp iy. ot ie 

Selfishness, envy and discoutent- had been 

trom the when 


t 
Ff 


ee ares 
she ous of D North's 

te be foram ‘the lies by which she 

tent suggested to hi b she 

drove Lettice Dene pathy J 

the sacae feults which now made her daughter's 

life one long.torture, But Mrs, Seaton 

diferent names for them, In her vocabulary 

they figured as low spirits, nervousness and sen- 

sitiveness. 

Things came at last to such a pitch that’ Julia 
was positively thankful when her mother went 
ot for a few hours. was great at sfter- 
boon parties; and, to do residents justico, 
they made Mes, Seaton just as welcome as when 


she had lived at the Croft. Gradually Julia took 


to excusing herself from these gatherings. The 
rest and freedom from reproach she enjoyed ab 
home during her mother’s absence were more 
precious to her than any party. 

Tt anys a greab deai for the missry wrought by 
an ungoverned temper that those nearest and 
dearest to ita possessor should be positively 
thankful when the door closes upon him, and 
draw a breath of relief as his figure disappears in 
the distance, 

Mrs, Fane always gave a eeries of tennis parties 
on the Thursdays in August, and @ card of in- 
vitation for these was sent to Lorne Cottage. 
Julia, who had been nowhere for a long time, 
bad a vague feeling she would like to go. Some- 
how Denis Fane’s mother had always possessed 
a interest for her, 

ub Mrs, Seaton decreed otherwise, 

** OF course as you did not go to Lady Strath- 
allen’s last week, you cau’t be seen at the Fanes’. 
I daresay the parties won't be worth going tc. 
There are so many children abont, and Mrs. 
Fane brings them so absurdly forward. Then 
her Late ky rs iby yd absurd to give a 

ty in [t, but such peo Ways presume.” 
PeThe Fanes were tekeae bees than Mrs, Seaton, 
but Julia had learnt never to argue with her 
mother, Sho let the matter drop, and when tlie 
day came, only asked casually,— 

‘Are you going to ; 

“Yes; it will be better than grilled 
alive here in this little ovenof ahouse, You might 
‘turn oni’ the drawing-room while lam gone, 
Julie. You know I can’t bear to have it upsct 
when I am at home ?” 

Julis agreed, A hot August afternoon is not 
the p'essantest time for such an oecupation, but 
she Liew the little servant would pever accow- 
plich it alone, and, as Mra,,Seaton would never 
sli ia any other room, except for meals, Ib was 
almost impossible to “turn out” her favourite 
apartment unless she was absent. 

Julia thought ully of Mrs, Fane’s cool, 
shady tennis lawn ;. of that lady’s kindly voice, 
and—shall it be confessed—wondered just a litt's 
if Denis would mies her, Then she called Lizzy, 
and set to work resolutely to such good purpose, 
thas the drawing-room was swept and dusted, 
the poss ag he . 5 ae a ag : 
proper brightness, the ‘clean curtains ban 
up by five o’clock, Then Julia washed her hands 
and took off her apron, 

BR yoy bye a cup of Ag before A 
dress,” she said, looking at plaio, BIE 
ham, which was ss fresh and trim as though she 
bad not heen hard at work alt the afternocs ; 
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“bring It wie here, on a little tray, please, 
ft Xd 
But the front-door bell rang and ihe Uttle 


general,” not being presentable, Julia bad no 
choice but bo open ip f. To hev: gurprise 
Denis Fane ted her. 


* You!” she exclaimed ; " but the party”, 

“ left the party in full swing and came ¢ff 
to demand why you had played us fake, Won't 

you ask me in, Mies Seaton?” 

“Ont come in,” and she led the wie 
to the room, where the step-ladder whic 
she had left in the window after banging the cur- 
tains, told.a little of how her afteracon had been 
spent. To Denis Fane she looked prettier in her 
plain piak gingham than she had ever done 
before, 

‘« Mother was quite disappointed,” said Denis, 
“and I got away fromthe. office an hour earlier 
than usual, only to see that Mrs. Seaton ha 
arrived without you,” <j 

‘‘T wanted to come,” confessed Julia, blush- 
ing ; ‘but mamms eald I had better stay at 
home.’ 

“To ach ae amateur, carpenter!" looking at 
the ages 

"Not iy.” 

‘What then? But £ can pte Julia, this 
sort of thing:can’t & on, and hcg anon ae 
to tell you so,” pause ; autly, 

“ Why, you look just like's little white ghost,” cS 

4 are nob very complimentary, 
replied Jalia, smiling, “Dr. Hunt told me the 

aame thing yesterday.” yt 

“Can't he pub a stop to it?” 

“To what—my looking pale? Ideresay he 
would send me some tonic if I atked him; but I 

don’t want any. I am nob ill. The hot weather 
has been , and——"” 

“And Mrs. Seaton thinks of no living crea- 
ture but herself,’ concluded Denis. “Now, it’s 
no use your getting angry with me, Julia; you 
know it is true.” 

“Mamma has hada great deal to try her of 
late,”’ said Julia. 

“ Bat she has a daughter in a thousand,” in- 
terposed Denis, “I don't believe there's a girl 
in the county who would have made such a brave 
fight sgainst trouble as you have, My father is 
not given to prafae people, but even he says you 
are ‘real grit’ all through.” 

‘‘T am very much obliged tohim. Mr, Fane, 
you ought to go back tothe party.” 

“Tam going to have tea with you presently,” 
rejoined Dents, “ but I have a good desl to say 
frat, Julie, itfe awfully difficult to get a word 
with you. I have beem trying to «secure half an 
hour's talk for weeks,” 

"1 think you bave had it now,” said Julis, 
demurely, 

“But I haven’t sald. what I came to say, 
Julia, I love you with all my heart. I want you 
to be my wife, Jill, let me teke you away from 
the mother who can’t appreciate you and make 
3 a — of m aae 4 

aa it feeling was joy—pure joy that 
the one man she cared for should: offer her his 
love, But, alas! to the joy succeeded a great | 
dlsmay—how could she leave her mother! Yet 
how could she expect Denia Fane to cffer a home 
to 2 woman with whom he had never ‘got-on |” 

“Tam waiting for my answer, Jill,” he eaid, 
gravely. “ Little girl, don’t) tell me that it ts 
oll in valo, and you have no love to give me.” 

.. t gave you my love long ogo,” said Jill; 

‘bat Mr. Fane—Denis—I am afraid things can’t 
be as you wish, There is my mother,” 

_ And nicely she has treated you,” said Denis, 
bitterly, “Surelyp—surely, you wou't sacrifice us 
doth to her #” 

“She ¢s my mother, Denis.” 

=u ofortunately, yes.” 

“ And you ean’t wish me to desert her!” 

Denis pressed: the little hand he had taken 
very tenderly, 

‘Tam not @ rich man, Jill, My father will 
give me a small share in. the practice ' 
Michaeloaas, and the use of one of his houses 
Ashleigh rent free. I suppose I should have 
Sout three hundred a-year; ft iso’ a large 
‘acome, I'know, but man 





ch leas, and I don’t think you care for money.” 


“TI don’t, Three hundred a-year would be 
ample for me.” ’ 

“Bat, Jill, i6 is.mot enough to ask Mrs, 
Seaton to share ovr home, Besides, I am not 
a bad-tempered fellow; but I think it would 
make my blood boll if your mother tried to put 
upon you after you were my wife.” 

“T am quite sure you would never got on with 
mother,’ said Julfa, gravely. “But you have 
forgotten one thing, Denis, What do your own 
people say 2” 

‘*My mother thinks you. are a dear little 
thing, and that I have chosen wisely. Father 
said he was fond of you, but that Mrs, 
Seaton,.would be a drawback, You are not 
burt, are you, Jill? You would rather I kept 
no.secrets from you t” 

“T would much rather you told me everything, 
ot Bat, deat” porated. Deal, “lola ot 

“ But, dear,” lots of girls 
marry ani leaye their mothers—and I don’t 
believe Mra, Seaton will mies you as much as I 
should if you sent me away.” 

** Waroma hates atl sorts of exertion now, and 
ghe would never geton in this house with only 
one amall servant.” 

‘*T said a word to. Jack. the other day,” ob- 
served Denis, ‘Ha thought if you wera not 
hard-hearted we might be married, and that Mrs, 
Seaton would ke far happier in a boarding-house 
at Brighton or zome gay place than living on 
here alone.” 

Jill shook ber head. 

** He doesn’t understand mother, She clings to 
this neighbourhood because everyone kuows who 
she is. It sounds folly, but I think just to feel 
that everyone knows she lived at Ashcroft for 
years is a kind of comfort to her.” 

Denis looked thoughtful. 

* And we must live in Ashleigh because of the 
office. Jill, do you think if I spoke to Mrs. 
Seaton, taking it for granted she would consent 
to give you up, she would be favourable }” 

“T don’t know—but, Denis, we mustn’t thiok 
of it, Mother cau’? manage without me. Don't 
misunderstand ; I am not asking you to meke a 
home for her, I know that wouldn't do; but I 
am her only child ; how can I leave her alone In 
poverty?" 

"If you won't marry me, Jill-can’t we be 
engaged! That will give me the right to take 
care of you, and to see that Mrs, Seaton doesn’t 
quite kill you with overwork.” 

Jill shock her head, 

“Yt would mean years of waiting—and you 
might get tired.” 

Or you might-——” 

She shook her head. 

“ T shall never change, Denie,” 

Fg you might credit me with. equal 
€ ity.” 

** You don’t understand. If we were engaged 
weshould be waiting for no one specific thing 
that must como to pass at o etated time. As far 
aa I can see, only raother’s death can set me free, 
and I could not look forward to that.” 

“No ; besides, Hunt says there is nothing the 
the matter with Mrs, Seaton and she may live 
twenty years or more,” 

"T know.” 

“Jit, you might leb me jusb speak to her, 
Mothers are supposed to be unselfish. She might 
be on my side, and I know she expects you to 
raarry ; she told my father you would not be 
long at Lorne Cottege. He repeated it to me, 
and asked which of my rivals she had in view,” 

** You have no rivals, dear.” 

Sbe could not bring herself to tell him that 
Mrs. Seaton wanted a son-in-law rich enough to 
give hera home like the one she had lost, and 
Denis somehow never thought of it 

‘Well, let me speak to her,” 

“ And if she is not nice to you ¢” 

“Weil,” he replied, paaprebinlly. "*T think 
Ican stand something for your sake, And as 
this is my very first visit to Lorne Cottage I 
shall not be losing much if she foriids me the 


“Denis, I wish you wouid give it up.” 

"I won't give you up if that is what you 
mean, Miss Jill, Auyhow, we have one friend 
on our side, Jack North.” 





“ Jack will be pleased,” said Jill. “I haven't 
seen him for ages,” 

‘Hs promised me to come here this eveniog 
and help me to tackle your mother, Jil, You 
must leb me speak to her.” 

Julia emiled and glanced at the clock, 

“TE it must be, I give in, If you stay here 
another five minutes you will have every chance 
of eeeing her. She said she should be back at 
seven, and it bas struck already,” 

“ And we have had no tea.” 

“f think it is cold by this time,” said Jill, 
‘or ff not cold it will be like senna. Shall I go 
and make you some fresh?” 

* Certainly not, Stay here with me. If—if 
Mrs, Seaton is cbdurate who knows when we may 
meet again.” 

"Perhaps Jack will d:ive mamma home; It 
will be all on his way—and that will put her in 
a good temper.” 

Bat Mre, Seaton came home alone, and—ss 
ill-luck would have 4t, fn a most unamiable 
frame of mind. The tennis: party had bored her. 
No-one had paid her any particular attention, 
and one or two matrons, indignant at poor Jill's 
being left,at home, made it clear to Mire, Seston 
that the party was principally for young people, 
aud if she and Julia could not both leave home 
it was her davghter who should have been 
preeent, 

She walked-fn through the open French 
windows of the drawing-room and had delivered 
herse!f of this speech before she perceived 
Dente. 

“I shall not go to any of Mes, Fane’s parties 
again, Jolia, She ts @ moat ill-bred neglectivl 
hestess, She paid me no more attention than if 
I had been one of the Ashleigh townspeople!” 

“IT am sorry my mother <ffended yo’ Mrs. 
Seaton,” sald Denis, sdvancing to meet her with 
outstretched hand, ‘‘I am eure it must have 
been an accident. She is generally moat assiduous 
in looking after all her guests.” 

* Well, she was not to-day. What brings you 
here, Mr. Fane—and Julis,” in a tone of con- 
sternation, “ why are you stiil in your mcrning- 
gown #” 

** Mr, Fane surprised me, before I had had time 
to dress, It does not signify, mother, I don’t 
believe he noticed it till you epoke, and I never 
apologised,” 

Mrs. Seaton sat down and looked at the two 
culprits keenly, 

“You had better go aud dress now,” she 
told Julia, ‘I have a few things to say to Mr. 
Fane,” 

At a glance from her lover Julia vanished. 
She was sorry to be dismissed, but she kuew 
Denis was quite capable of fighting her battles 
and bis own, 

He went to the point at once. 

"Before I hear the few things you have to 
ray to me, Mrs, Seaton, I want to tell you one 
thing which I thivk will uot surprise you, I 
love your daughter, and she has promised to 
be my wife,” 

“Then you bave acted shamefully and dis- 
honourably in entrapping a miserable disobedient 
girl iato a secret engagement.” 

“There was no entrapping and no secrecy ; I 
only spoke to Julia this ofterncon and I waited 
for your return to tell you of our engagement.” 

"The engagement will not atand. I shall re- 
fuse my ecnsent,” 

“ Jullais twenty-two,” objected Denis, ; 

“Julia is penniless,” sald her mother,“ and 
nothing will induce me to let her marry into 

ver’ ae 
"] think you should hear what my means ars 
before you speak so positively. have three 
hundred a year and the use of a house rent free. 
Many people have begun house-keeping on lese. 
Indeed, Ifancy Jutia’s father had a smaller Income 
when you did him the honour to marry him.” 

TY at least had wealthy relations,” said Mra. 
Seaton, ‘able and willing tohelp me. Mr. Fane, 
{t ig of no use your talking ; nothing will induce 
me to consent.” : 

And if we marry In apite of your prohibition ; 
remember Julia is of age.” 

" Julla will not disobey me.” 

“I think you owe [t to me to state your ob- 
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jeetions fully. Have you any beyond the small- 
ness of my income!” — 

* Julia ought to do better.” 

“Oaly she happens to be satisfied with me. 
Now, Mre. Seaton, you cannot refuse to answer 
this question, Ono what Incoms would you allow 
your daughter to marry me?” 

But his plain- speaking angered - her. 

“Oo no facome that you can hope to earn. 
When Jalia marries ip must be a man able to 
give her a home equal to the one she has los 
and ”—the last words very distinctly—"‘ able 
willing to provide for her mother according to 
her rightful position.” 

* Then ft is war to the knife—you mean to 
use all the influence you have to prevent Julla’s 

iog me?” 

"Most certainly I do.” 

“ You won’t succeed in making her marry any- 
one else; ahe is too true for that; bud you may 
make us waste the best years of our lives in 
dreary walting. 1 congratulate you, Mra, Seaton, 
on being the most eelfish woman of my acqaaint- 
ance,” 

He was gone. When Jalia came back in her 
soft grey costume, her mother wae alone, No 
need to wonder how the interview had sped, the 
widow's eyes blazed with anger and indignation. 

“T can’t tell you what I think of your conduct. 
Tt fe shameful and unnataral. I hear that you 
were quite willing to marry this boor and leave 
me to starve here,” 

“T was—nay, I am—perfectly willing to marry 
Denis. As to calling hima boor the Fanes are 
one of the leading families of this town, and 
Denis is considered to have most perfect 
rmoanners, If I married you would have your 
whole income to yourself, mother.” 

“Well, you won't marry Denis Fane, I shall 
take good care of that, I won't have my only 
daughter begin life on three hundred a-year, If 
It had been Lord Strathallan, now! ” 

Julia strack one blow fo her own defence. 

“ Lord Strathallan does not wish to marry me, 
and if he proposed I should refuse him with 
scorn, I have not fallen so low as to marry & man 
who had clandestine love meetings with one of 
our own servants,” 

Well, you won’t marry Denis Fane. I'll see 
to that.” 

“How!” asked Julia, coldly, “I am of age, 
You can't quite shut me up.” 

‘*T shall find waysand means, Oh, you miser- 
able, ungrateful girl; you will be sorry when I 
am in my grave that you were co undutiful.” 

Generally, such a remark would have reduced 
Julia to tears, but to-night she seemed brave ; it 
wasas though the knowledge of Denis Fane's 
love had made her exert herseif to staud againet 
her mother’s tyranny. 

Mrs. Seaton marvelled at her composure, and 
was thinking of seeing what hysterics would do 
to subdue her revolting daughter, when the little 
maid showed in Sir John North. Never, never in 
her whole life had Jill been more glad to see her 
cousin, 

“Why, Aunt Susan,” he began cheerfully, 
“have you only just got back from the garden 
party } It must have been entertaining to keep 
you so late.” 

“Tp was a miserable failure, and I have been 
back more than an hour. I shal! never accept 
Mrs, Fane’s hospitality again; she treated me 
with studied rudeness.” 

‘Ob, come, that must be a mistake; she’s 
mauch too sincere and kind-hearted to be rude to 
anyove, I like Mra. Fane because she fs so 
genuine; I think Denis must get hie big, kind 
heart from her.” 

“He probably gets his impertinence,” snapped 
Mrs, Seaton. ‘‘While I was away he actually 
had the effrontery to come here and propose to 
Julia.” 

**T hops Jill accepted him,” said Sir John. 
"To tell you the truth, Aunt Susan, I knew of 
Deuis's Intentions, and intended this late visit as 
one of congratulation.” 

** Congratulation, indeed ! A beggar like that ! 
But, of course, I shall never let her marry him.” 

“But if she wishes it?” pleaded Jack, ‘* Do 
you wish it, Jil?” 





“T can, and shall!” 

" But Jill's of age.” Then, in a different tone, 
“* What ia your 
known him, boy 


rebellion.” 

The first part of thie speech waa made gradg- 
ingly, almost as though Mes, Seaton thought the 
“law of her country” ought to have been spe- 
cially altered to meet present case; she 
finished her sentence, however, quite jubilantly, 
and alluded to “ the curse of Heaven 
lingly, that one would have said she was invoking 
ip even then upon her daughter's head, 

Jack looked his sympathy with Jill; he even 
put one hand on her shoulder, in brotherly fashion, 
and whispered, kindly, — 

“Cheer up, my dear! I am here to try and 
enact the part of fairy godfather—if there ever 
was such a functionary |” 

Will you stay to supper, John?” asked Mra, 
Seaton, on whom this by-play had been lost. 
" Of course I can’t offer you such a meal as you 
would have at home; but——” 

**T expect your fare would be more luxurious 
than mine, Aunt Susan; but I won't stay to 
supper, Do you think you could spare me a few 
minutes private conversation before I leave }” 

Julia was dismissed, a little curious bu? stil] 
— in her faith that Jack would fight her 
battles. 

Sir John, however, said nothing of the lovers. 
He told Mrs. Seaton that sundry of the Ashleigh 
pong oe finding their monthly bills unmet 
(Mra, Seaton would keep money matters in her 
own hands instead of trusting them to Julia), 
aod their demands for payment unnoticed, had 
applied to him, under the impression that, as he 
was agent for the Croft property, he was bound 
to meet the liabilities of the lady who had been 
80 long the Ocoft’s mistress, 

Tn five months Mrs. Seaton owed over a hun- 
dred pounds without countiug such bills as Jack 
had not heard of, He put it to her plainly, how 
did she intend to pay them, since it would take 
almost a year’s income! He added that her style 
of living was quite unsuited to her means; and 
that if she did not draw {n her expenses the end 
must be—ruin. 

*« And you call thie a visit of congratulation ?” 
said Mrs, Seaton, bitterly. 

“TI meant it for AE ve va tary 
happy engagement and y — 
still have had to speak of these bille, but I had a 
proposal to make I hoped you would find satis- 
factory,” 

* And what was it?" 

**That, before Jill's wedding-day, I, as your 
nearest kinsman, should pay your debts ; and, as 
you would be miserable alone in a cottage, hence- 
forth you should live ina boarding: house at some 
fashionable place, like Brighton, where a hundred 
a-year would pay for your maintenance and leave 
fifty for your dress and private expenses, After 
being used to a large establishment you would be 
far happler in a first-class boarding-house than in 
a little villa of your own.” 

my ory thought so,” sald Mrs, Seaton, “I 
suggested it to Mr, Carleton, but he said I could 
ouly afford a pound a-week each for myself aud 
— and that no good house would take us for 

at,”” 


" No, the plan would only answerff Julia were 
off your hands,” RR 
They were interrupted, The little servant, 


iy 





He dimly that the secret he 
would have given his life to keep was about to be 
(Zo be continued.) 








HUGH AINSLIE’S LOVE. 
iA." 
(Continued from page 272.) 


“* Has Mr. Alnelfe’s | arrived }” 

"IT think so, madam,” he fe 

** What did the man mean!” cried Hugh, 
bering he had 


vously. “ Has anything awful bappened to Frank, 
and are you to tell it to me?” 

“Nothing; I saw him this morning In the 
beat of spirits, but-———~” 

“Then why did Beryl run away? Have you 
been unkind to her!” 

Hugh Alnslie played with the hands of the fair 

er 


“ T shall anewer as many questions as you plexse, 
if you will first tell me two things—who is the 
young lady who has just left us, and which of 
you is Frank Chilton’s wife?” 

Frank's fiancée and pee Aine Cee ie 
they were almost late for dinner. y evening 
Bonnie followed Lady Beryl into the dressing- 


room. 

“Mr, Aluslie is a very stupid man, my dear; 
he has been labouring under an egregious mistake 
for months,” 

«He toeeally though because he heard you 

"He yo 
called ‘Bonnie’ and ‘ Mise Gray’ that you must 
be golug to marry Frank.” 

Lady 1 answered nothing; her face w** 
buried in her hands and ahe was weeping, bub 
they were tearz of joy. 

The question of whether Beryl Fairthorne, 
spinster, or Beryl Gray, widow, should be pre- 
sented to our Queen was settled conclusively. 
The blue-eyed heiress who made her début the 
season after Frank Chilton’s marriage was a wile 
of some months’ standing, who bore the name of 
Ainslie, to be known and bonoured in the north 
country. From this fact we must conclude that 
the young heiress pardoned Huagh’s mistake re- 
apecting Lady Lindon’s Governess, 

[THE END.] 
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Tacerna is pronounced: by doctors to be 3 
healthful occupa for heart disease, and 
to eome extent a substitute for bodily exercise. 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preset 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on 

Superfiuous Hair, &o. 40 Post-free six stamps 
froma Dr HORN, ‘Hair Spevialist, Bournemouth. 
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THE SECRET OF THE MINE. 
01 
OHAPTER LY, 


Dewis felt astrange sensation in his heart as the 
warder paused before Cell 47. The door swung 


E 
5 
i 
zB 
Hy 
F 
2 
5 
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y 
without shrinking. only ove who will care 
ie my poor o’d mother, when she hears of it. I 
rent for her, but it she was away from 
home; perhaps visiting friendsin anear-by town— 
she was ao lonely. There is one thing which I 
would aak—tit fs the only favour which I crave at 


your hands, 

“ Name it,” erled Denis, “ and if it is anything 
in human power, rest ateured that it will be done 
for you, 

* T should not like Norah to know of it,” said 
the young husband, piteously, ‘' Will you nob 
take her to some country-place where she will 
not see the papers—-where no news could 
reach her? Do please promise me this, and I will 
meet my fate like a manu, I—I should not like 
her to think worse of me then she does already. 
I bave lived rather a wild life of {6, It ls true, but 
not more so than many another young man in 
this great city, Their peccadi!loes will never be 
found out ; the few of mine will ke brought to 
light, and they will be eo exaggerated that they 
will make of me a terrible example as to what 
waywardness will bringamanto. If Norah were 
to know of It, she would read the account with 
horror, and she would loath me beyond all words. 


{ could not bear to think of that happening, F 


The very thought of {t fills me with the keenest 
of anguish,” 

“It shall be done!” cried Denis, buskily, 
"But do not think for a moment that I shall 
not do all in my power to free you. It shall be 
—- if it coste every shilling I have in the 
wor * 

His companion shook his head doubtfally. 

« _,Itall rests upon a single chance,” he responded, 

If the captain goes under, nothiog human can 
eave my life,” Pt 
_, _ But he must not die!” crled Dents, earnestly ; 

he must be saved, for your sake. He must live, 
80 that you will be set free. You shall not snffer 
the penalty of death !” 

“Tt does not matter much,” said Bertie, with 
8 sigh, “Since you took Norah from me, I 
would as econ die as live, The world holds no 
charm for me, and life {sone long torture, When 
you are parted from the one being on earth that 
you love, you would as soon die as live, I look 
with a shudder upon the futare years that are to 
come and go, wondering how I will ever live 
through them. If I could only have die? a 





death I should not have murmured, but 
hanged for the murder of a comrade of other 
is Tt seems strange that I should 
taken a human life—I, who could not bear 
the life even of a bird, s squirrel, or any- 
that lived. I have no interest in life—no 
to live for save my poor old mother, and she 
soon follow after I am gone.” 

Denls reached over and caught Bertie’s hand In 

I 


& 
g 


ag 


sf 


-F 


Take heart of hope, for Norah's sake,” he 
Tt I can get you out of this safely, you 
have Norah. I will not laterpose any ob- 
tions to 6 a reconcillation between 
and your le, for I know but too well 
loves you.” 

“ She loves me?” cried Bertie, starting to his 
feet. “Do not encourage me in this—do not 
hold out a hope to me unless you mean it!’ 

"T am ng you the truth,” said Denis, 
huakily. “I took her from you, thinkiog it was 
best for her, but her heart has been slowly break- 
ing because of it.” 

A cry of such unubterable joy broke from 
Bertie’s lips—a glad cry that Iogered in Denia’s 
mind for many a day after it—but he did not 
utter the that were on his lips. 

“ You have promised me that you will take her 
away, and that she will never koow of this 
trouble ?” said the young husband, 

“T have given you my promise, and I will 
keep my word to the very letter,” declared 
Denis, “I will take her to America, to the little 
mining region from which I came. The news of 
the great world will not be likely to reach her 
there, and there she will remain until your 
trouble ie over. You may reet assured that I 
will return at once to stand by you and to save 
you if iv is in human power.” 

They talked together as long as the pricon 
rules allowed, and wrung each ovher's hands at 


iog. < 
toa friendsblp became cemented as nothing 
eles on this earth could have brought is about. 
He saw, when too late, how he had misjudged 
this noble young man, whose love for his siater 
Norah could never hereafter be gainssid. 

He would not dare to disclose to Norah what 
had happened. She was already weak and ner- 
vous ; no knowing what the result might be. 
He would take her away at the very first pos- 
sible moment, 

When Denis went back to the hotel, the old 
nurse was not there. 

“She went out at noon to-day,” said Norah, 
“and she has not returned since, although she 
said ehe would nob be gone but an hour or so,” 

“Then we must go without her,” sald Denis, 
in a voice ao hard and cold that his sister looked 
up ab him in vague slarm. ‘‘She knows our 

reas, and she may come on if she desires to 
do so.” 

" Are you in earnest—that we are to go at mid- 
night?" asked Norah, catching at her brother's 


handa, 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

For one moment his sister was silent, then a 
bitter cry rcse to her lips. 

“TI cannot go without bidding Bartie good- 
bye,” she said, hoarsely, “To do otherwise 
would be like tearing the beating, living heart 
from my bosom, Oh, Denis! you have never 
loved, or you would understand this!” she 
sobbed, 

* He is out of London,” he answered, think- 
ing it best to tell her this under the painful 
circumstances, 

“Then why not remaio until he returns }” 

‘* Because I have made arrangements which 
necessitate our departure at once. I will leave 


a 


a message for him,” he added, ‘‘ thar he may | 


know our destination, and come on if hs chooses 
to do 50,” 

"He will be eure uot to do so,” re‘urned 
Norsh, “ thinking he is not welcome,” 

“ T have left a speclal message, saying that he 
will be welcome to see ws,’ returned Denis, 
earnestly ; “and no doubi he will come soon 
after we are settled,” 

“Do you think 20%” returned Norah, eagerly. 

‘* Yes,” be answered, hating himeelf for the 





deception he was practising, but thinking he 
could not do otherwise under the circumstances. 

“I do not know what I shall do about Mrs, 
Baker's not returning. I feel almost too weak to 
go without her,” said Norah. 

“ Our father and mother will join ue. I have 
notified them, and expect them every minute.” 

Norah's delight knew no bounds. 

“Have you told them of my romantic mar- 

Denis?” she asked. 
*No. Ihave left that task for you to do, 
Norah,” he answered. 

The midnight train never bore & more seem- 
logly happy party than Denies and his sister, and 
his poor old father and mother, who had come in 
response to his telegram, But, despite their 

Norah's heart grew heavy. 

Denis saw this, and he made a clean confession 
from firet to last to his father sud mother of 
Norah’s secret marriage, and the sequel to it, 

In greeting her father and mother, Norah 
almost forgot her trouble for the time being. 

Oh, how glad they were to see her! They 
had been hardly able to believe that she was 
married when Denis informed them. And when 
Denis toid ther that he had bidden the young 
man to follow them, they thought that was 
enough, If he wished to be reconciled, 

* He will come on if he loves our Norah,” said 
the dear old lady. 

Denis and his father held their peace, bub they 
looked ab each other. 

Denis had, man-like, made a confidant of bis 
father froma beginning to end. But they deemed 
ft best that Norah aud ber mother should not 
be told of the trouble existing, lest it should 
upset her. And thus when the veseel steamed 
out of the harbour it bore with it her father and 
mother, Denis and Norah. 

The dear old mother had comforted Norah as 
only amother can do. She held Norah’s hands 
when she boarded the versal, sobbing out that 
eee all she loved on earth bebind 

er. 

Ah! how glad they were that she did not 
know of her young husband's peril, of the ter- 
rible fate that hung over his hapless head, 

Denis had nob dared to mention to his parents 
his love affair with Pauline, and how it bad 
turned out, they had so much to trouble them 
already, He was fearful as to how they would 
receive such intelligence, They did not know 
that their son, Denis, had his own troubles, 
that he had not received so much as a line from 
Pauline sincs he had parted frora her at the 
station, and that he was worrying hie life out 
about it, 

His mother with her sharp eyey saw that her 
son was greatly troubled ; but els coucluded that 
it was worrying over Norah's affairs. 

"There ie one thing that I have to be very 
grateful for,” she said to Norah, “and that is, 
that your broth*r has never fallen in lova with 
@ girl so far. Of couree it will happen some 
time, and I am thankful for every day that 
intervenes between now and thew,” 

Norah listened to her mother’s remarks, but 
made nocomment. She would not betray her 
brother’s secret, for she knew what it was— 
alas! but too well—to be wrecked upon Love's 
rocks. She realised what it was to give a love 
all in vain. If she had but kuown what was in 
store for her, she would have confided to her 
mother, sod begged her to show her s way out 


of the diffiulry; she loved Bertle—alag! ao. 


dearly. 





CHAPTER LVI. 


As Norah wes borne farther and farther from 
England, the girl bowed her head and wept so 
bitterly that Denis was for a time frightened. If 
her father and mother had not been such simple 
country-folk they would bave ecen that the 
girl's heart was breaking. 

“Ie is too bad to go out to America, when 
Norah seems 60 tond of England,” said her 
mother, ruefully; “ but, of course, Deals knows 
best, ‘Never mind, my dear,” she ssid, patting 
the girl’s howed head, ‘we may cous back sod 
settle in England, after all,” 
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She could not understand the deep sighs that 
seemed to rend the girl's heart, Then it oecurred 
to her that perhaps the true cause wss leaving 
Bertie Howard behind ; but as it was :omothing 
which she could not help, like a wiee woman she 
did not broach the subject. 

On srriving at New York they immediately 
took the train for Westboro’ and it seemed to 
Denis that the train could not reach ite destina- 
tion quick enough. His father and mother were 
delighted with the wonderful country as they 
passed through it, but the impatient lover never 
saw it ; he counted only the rile-posts, saying to 
himself that each one he paseed brought him 
vearer and nearer to Pauline. 

At length the train moved into the station at 
Westboro’. It would have touched any one’s 
heart to have heard the rousing cheer of welcome 
which the miners gave as he stepped off the 
train, 

Denis raised his hat and fnclined hfs head in 
response to their enthusiastic recognition. He 
could not help but notice how his father’s face 
fiushed, and his mother’s beamed with smiles. 

“ How proud I am of my noble boy,” he heard 
hisfather whisper to Norah. “ Thatisa greeting 
which a king might be proud of.” 

* Yes, Denis, is well liked out here,” said Norah, 
waraly, 

They went directly to the hotel, and leaving 
them quletly ensconsced for the afternoon, Denis 
lost no time in making his way to Castle Royal to 
eall upon Pauline, 

His heart seemed to travel in advance of him, 
and a warm glow swept over him, as he contem- 
plated the meeting between his darling and him- 
self, How he pictured ft, over a thousand times, 
during the journey. 

Now that be was so near the fruition of his 
hopes, he seemed to grow nervous, with 9 strange 
apprehension which he conld not define or shake 
off. In response to his knock he was met at the 
door by strange servants. 

He asked for the mistress of the house—he 
could not bring himself to ask for Mrs, Fairfax, 
that name was so hateful to him, 

“That Indy ig not here, sir,” said the maid 
who answered the summons, “She is away in 
Eogland, We did not know but that she might 
coms home, new that her husband ia dead, and 
we made every preparation for her ; but we have 
received no word from her.” 

“She is not here~-you have received no word 
from her?” repeated Denis, lesning heavily 
against the door. ‘'She left England for this 
place several weeks ago. Friends of mine ac- 
companied her almost the entire journey.” 

‘* Perhaps she has stepped off with them at 
their station,”’ replied the servant, eagerly. 

‘*No,” said Denis, huskily ; “she parted from 
them at their station, and stayed on the train,” 

“Tcan only repeat that she has not come here, 
nor have we from her,” declared the maid, 
wonderingly. 

*‘I—I cannot believe it !” cried Denis, in the 
greatest distress, ‘‘ Surely there is some awful 
mistake somewhere—zome dread calamity.” 

‘It could nob be possible that Pauline was 
stopping with her aunt, Mre. Peters, without in- 
formiog the servants of her arrival,”’ he thought. 

With a terrible misgiving he turned away, 

‘I will go to the home of Mrs. Peters,” he 
said. “Surely she muat be there.” 

The good woman welcomed him warmly ; but 
when she learned bis errand there, she looked at 
him fn blank aniezement. 

* No,’ she answered, “I have not seen Pauline; 
ia fact, I have not even heard from her, aud ] 
have been more troubled about her than I could 
tell you, Since the poor chiid made that un- 
happy marriage, she has not even written to me, 
My letters have come back unopened. I read in 
the papers about the death of Maurice Fairfax, 
and T have been greatly worried over Pavline, 
fearing that she was sifil lying It] somewhere,” 

When he told Mrs, Peters, in a hoarse volce, 
bow Pauline had started from England for her 
home a short tine ago, her amazement knew no 
bounda. 

** Then sowething terrible has happened,” she 
cried, “I feel eure of it. Ob, this surely 
accounts for the terrible dreams 1 bave been 





having of Iate, For the love of Heaven, 
wake up the whole’town, and institute a 
search for her at once,” 

This Denia lost no time in dofpg. In leas than 
au hour he had the whole miniog village aroused. 
Searching parties were hurriedly sent out in all 
directions. But when midnight came, and as yet 
there was no trace of her, even Denis grew sick 
at heart with a terrible fear. 

All night long the torches of anxlous men were 
eeen Gerting here and there, over mountains, 
down giens, until every available spot was tra- 
versed ; but it was all uceless, 

** There {s only one solution to the myatory that 
T can suggest,” said a grey-halred old mav, “and 
that is that she must have changed her mind 
about coming here, and turned and gone back to 
Kogland egain. Of courseit does not look hardly 
probable, that I grant you, but I can zea no 
other solution of the probleta,” 

Denis shook bis head. No, he could not be- 
lieve that solution of it. 

For three days and three nights the search 
went on, and at last the men were obliged to 
desist through sheer exhaustion, 

“T cannot account fur it,” one would whisper 
to another, 

Denis neither ate nor slept. 
demented. 

“ My boy,” said his mother, in the greatest of 
anxiety, “ you must rest or you will fall 11.” 

Daring those days she guessed, with a mother’s 
instinct, that which he had been keeping from 
ber——his ‘love for Pauline. 

Oa the evening of the fourth day they admin- 
istered s potion in Denle’s coffee, which caused 
him to sleep for the first time since he had 
learned of Paullne’s disappearance, 

Even Norah forgot her own sorrow in caring 
for her brother. 

Despatches were sent far and near, great re- 
wards were offered for any trace that might lead 
to the girl’s whereabouts; but it was all useless 
useless. 

It was the greatest mystery that Montana had 
ever known, 

There was one man who listened to their com- 
mente, making no remarks. He did not join the 
searchers, though he seemed to scarcely breathe 
freely unti! the searching-party had returned. 

He wore a miner's garb, he had applied for 
work among a gang of men, and had been em- 
ployed; but his fellow-workmen noticed that 
he went about bis work awkwardly. 

His hands were very white. He mixed os 
bis compautons readily enough, but one coul 
see that he was not of their kind, If the men 
had been sufficiently critical in their observa- 
tions they would have noticed that the thick 
moustache had a strange lock about it. 

The simple wn{ners were honest hearted them- 
selves, and did not look for any other quality 
among their comrades, Thestranger, whom they 
knew only as Joe, passed in and out among them 
without attracting unusual attention. Had they 
noticed closely they would have seen that he was 
always about when anything was ssid of Pauline. 

Oace, when he came face to face with Denis, 
whom every one was praising for his valiant eearch 
for the silver king's daughter, he clenched his 
hands together and murmured something below 
his breath. 

Nobody took the trouble to learn what it was. 
Had they but heard that one sentence, it would 


He was like one 


have awakened the whole village to action, have. 


made strong men turn pale and women faint. 

Joe was not a good workman ; he hated work ; 
and when he asked often to. be put on the sick 
list, they sald it was in order to escape from 
working. 

The foreman of the mine was cone‘derate, and 
in some fastances, gave him the benefit of the 
doubt, though the foreman did think strangely 
of his actions. , ’ 

One or two pay-days rolled round, and Joe did 
not come for his money. There were very few 
men in this mining village, from the bosses down, 
who could afford to do that. 

Once, on a lonely road, when Denis was hurry- 
ioe. the village, he met the man Jve face to 


ace, 
Joe stopped short, his eyes glowing. 





‘Ig there something you want of me?” askid 
Denis, kindly. 

**Me-a want-a to-a show-a you-a where me-a 
think-s girl-a is.” 

The words were spoken with such a poor 
attempt at Italian dialect that they attracted 
ry — : 

“It is impossible for me to accompany you 
now,” he said, courteously, thinking the fellow 
was merely looking for ® tip from him. "I have 
& most important engagement downin the village, 
and am nearly late now.” 

** You-@ muet-a come !” persisted the fellow 
ina voice which sounded strangely familar 
Denis, and made him pause, swing around, and 
look at the man more sharply... ; 

| eye the Corel yp Ben only see 
a tall form, a of black, under 
a slouch cap, and a i pane fears thas 
somehow did nob look’ quite natural. He had 
certainly seon this man before, bub just where 


he could nob fully determine, 
He came to one contusion, and that was a 
quick one—he did not like this stranger's actions. 


Agaia Denis persisted in hie refusal to accom- 
pany him along a side-path toward which be 
aT : ? and 

‘Tf you will go.to the village bring some 
of the men out with you, Labs a Pe 
that you really know where—w to find— 
the—the "--be could not briog himself to say, 
‘the body of Pauline”-—*I will gladly pay 
reward that has been offered,” he said, earnestly. 

“ You're the man-a what-a advertised,” r 
the msn, oullenly, ‘* You-a must-a come, Wil 
show-a to nobod-a else,” f 

Denfas’s better nature told him not to go with 
this man ; bub he could scarcely refrain, a0 greab 
ie his anxiety totest the truth of what the follow 
said, 5 

‘* Girl-a alive |” orled the nan, eagerly, and in 
a voice of subtle cunning. 

© You must get some one else to accompany 
you,” sald Denis, firmly. 

With a terrible oath, in a voice that sounded 
atr. familiar, the man sprang forward and 
grap with Denis, and in the on-coming dark: 
ness & terrible conflict ensued. 


CHAPTER LYVIL 


Tur terrible struggle between Denis and the 
saees wb nad Salm pee On See reer ens nd 
become so fierce, that for a moment it seemed as 
though one or the other would aucenmb to the 
awful strain brought to bear by his antago- 


nist. 
Suddenly, when Dents felt that in another 
moment he or the fellow who was clutching at 


his throat so desperately must give he heard 
Sr edseaunaieed or iileaas teal he raised 
his voice and shouted. 


A muttered ouree broke from the lips of his 
assailant. 

Before Denis could reach out his hand to grasp 
him, he had fied. 

By the time that his companions reached the 

spot epee Denis stood, faint and exhausted, 
the man excaped, 
“ Never wind oi cowiag him,” said Denis. ‘ He 
was probably iutoxicated and knew not what he 
did, We have other matters of so much greater 
importance to attend to that we cannot spare 
the time,” 

Although Denis spoke of the matter lightly, 
yet he feit convinced in his own mind that they 
would mest agait, and that when they did ‘+ 
would mean one life or the other would be eacri- 


ficed. 

He did not tell bls father, mother, or Norah 
of his engtog ad ve would. only worry them 
needlessly, he thought. ~. . * 

But Norah's eyes apes oe al 


ane wrens tae ev Oe, 2 arsed, 
lightly ; but seeing bis mother’s eyes bent ov bix, 
was listening, 
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“ “But Tam eure thst comething is wrong,’ 
persisted Nora, ‘Your cvllar and na ktie are 
awry, and the buttons are hangiog from your 
coat. 

“ My dear girl, you are pleased to be fanclful,"’ 
he safd, 

“Do nob answer mein that way, Denis,” she 
replied. “I cam see that something has gone 
amiss with you, and Instead of owning up to me 
so that I can advise you, you deny iv and make 


cos angry. 

‘¢ Well, then, if you must know,” he responded, 
“TY was attacked by « tramp-—-some poor fellow 
who was out of work. He did not give me a 
chance to contributs to his needs in the usual 
way. I, of course, resented, and that’s all there 
is to the matter,” 

“Th will be as much as we can do to get out of 
this place alive !’’ cried Norah, in terror, “TI 
wouldn’t be surprised at spything that takes 
place here. - Bat [ had forgotten ; here is a tele- 
gram thet came for you while you were out, I 
was instructed to hand it to you just as soon ag I 
aaw you.” 

“Why, it ts from Cambridge, from an old 
friend of mine; It is from Harold Ravers. We 
wers college chums together in the old Cambridge 
days. I remember that he and bis uncle passed 
through this minfog village over a year ago, and 
I felt sorely grieved at the time that hedid not 
stop and see me. His uncle was a friend of 
Witfrid Stanford's, the old silver king, in those 


days.” 
“Bub what does the telegram eay ?” 
Norah. “A 
He read it aloud. Ié waz as follows : 
“*To Danis Connor, Westboro’, Montana, 


“*T am coming on to see you. I shall have 
something to teli you, 


“ * (Signed), Hanoi Ravens.” 
“ What does he mean by that?” asked Norah, 
anxiously. 


a e — not the faintest idea,” responded her 
rother, 

“Ie not the place from where the telegram hag 
beon sent—in-—in—-Eagland }*’ 

“Yes,” he answered, a trifie huskily. 

‘Perhaps he is bringing you news of—of—my 
—husband |" sald Norah, eagerly. 

“You may be right,” returned Denis ; and his 
— again wondered why he had turned so 


e. 

“Never mind what it is about,” she said, 
linking her arm in his ; “ nothing must interfere 
with the rest you are to take, You have not had 
four hours’ sleep altogether since we landed in 
the viliage. You are breaking yourself down, 
— & constant strain may causs you to go 
a er.” * 

‘Bat you do not realise the distress that I am 
in!” cried Denia, letting bis face fall into- his 
bande, “God knows what may be happening at 
a the girl I love better than life 
ftelg 1” 

“T love, too,” asid Norah, sadly ; “but IT am 
trying to reatrain my sorrow, although I do nob 
kuow where my husband may be at this mo- 
ment,” 

Denis started violently, raised bis head, and 
looked a hia sister, Was ib not best for Norah 
that she did not know what was happening to 
Bertie Howard at that moment? She would 
para, dead at his feet or go mad if she 
Were io know the trath—the awful truth, 

"Yes, the tel meant something in regard 
to Bertie,”. he t, “for the reason that 
Harold Travers dii not even know of the exist- 
ence of auch a pergon as Pauline,” 

He remembered, in their old eollege days, that 
Harold Travers had been one of the noblest, and 
had been the only one who stood by him when 
ths truth leaked out that bis father was only a 
bumble blacksmith, 

He showed his gratitude later on when he 
*aved Harold from drowning. And when he left | 
SS 

CHROMIC INDIGESTION and its atte: Miser 
tad Suffering Oured with Tondo“ Dooron™ (persis 


zchool, and cama out to take the position of 
secretary to Wilfrid Stanford, the great silver 
hing—which he secured through the influence of 
Harold's uncle—-Harold and himself had parted 
the best of friends. 

"Some day I may be able to do something for 
you,” Harold had eald, “and if that time ever 
comes, you will not find me wanting.” 

Surely thia must be something of the greatest 
“agrees when hfs old friend telegraphed to 

m0. 


He hed organised a pariy of searchers to start 
out immediately after they had had their 
suppers, and the men would be waiting for him 


that every inch of the ground had been tho- 
roughly searched. 

There was still another place—the old unused 
mine near Castle Royal. An oid miner had been 
selected some few days before to search this 
spot, They had let down torches, which Mghted 
up the dark cavern—" every nook and cranny,” 
they had said. 

He had reported that the bottom of the mine 
was filled with water, Grappling-hooks had been 
put down, but nothing had been found, Denis 
had had an unesry drevm during the few short 
hours he had slept, He seemed to be standing 
in a large wood, listening toa chorus of birds, 

He was entranced with the mueic of their 
warbling, especially with one bird that sung 
aweeter than all the rest. 

To his great surprise, the little bird circled 
over and over his head, looking at him with 
bright, wondering eyes. It seemed to vod to 


' him to follow, and flew back and forth from some 


tree ab his side so many times that he was 
curious to aee what was in the tree, Perhaps 
there was a neat of eggs, 

How happy the bird seemed to think that it 
had aroused his curiosity to such an extent that 
he followed it! His way led him through fields 
of blue-bells and by s babbling brook, that 
seenied to murmur to him as he flitted along. 

The tree toward which the bird enticed him 
seemed to move slowly and steadily away, until 
suddenly the scene changed, and he found him- 
self on the brink of a yawning cavern. 

The bird had on a swaying bough over 
his head, uttering the moat plalutive of notes 
Suddenly it seemed to love its hold upon the 
branch and fell headlopg iato the cavern with a 
piteous cry, 

He stood jm the brink of the yawning 
abyss, looking down, down into the awful black- 
ness. He could hear the falat, far-off cry of the 
bird, aa if besecching him to save it. 

His heart was wrang with conflicting emo- 
tions, If he but attempted to enter the cay 
it. might be death to himself. But how could he 
stand there and let the beautiful bird perish? 

While he was turuing the matter over in his 
mind, a stranger ‘with a long white beard and 
shaking footeteps passed by. 

“Why do you hesitate, youth?” he asked, 
wistfully, pointiog down to the depths of the 
cavern. 


The bird may be dead by the time I could 
reach it,” he made anawer, 

** While there is life there is hope,” he said ; 
and with these significant words he passed on, 
Just as Denis was about to enter the deep 
cavern, he awoke from his troubled sleep and waa 
surprised to find ib was only a dream, though it 
had seemed so realistic, “ 

His mother was slitting by his couch, holdiog 
his hand, bis father leaning against @ window. 

To them he told his wonderful dream. 

“Is there a cavern or anything. of that sort 
around here which you have as yet not vialted 1” 
asked his father, thoughtfully, 

* Yes; there is an cld mine on the mountatn- 
road which leads up from the station. Oze of 
the miners searched it, and he found nothing.” 

“I would suggest, from your dream, that-you 
search the mine yourself, Dezis, accompanied by 
aparty of men. Strange things are sometimes 
revealed to usin dreams. The anéients used to 
believe {n the power of dreame, which were as 
visions to them, Why should not wet” 

‘TI will doas you suggest, father,” eald Dente ; 





peetable), from Chemists, 8/-, post free from 
. Hoam, © wer,” Bournemouth. Sample bottle 
«2d pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, be, ¢ Stampa, 


“but Ihave Uttle hope cf finding the body of 


in the village equare to take the lead. It seomed: 


Pauline down in the mine, She koew too much 
about the place to go near it,” 

"Your dreant seems jike a warning to you, my 
son,” esid his mother, earnestly. 

Thur it happened that Denis hed organised the 
party of mén to make a Jact cearch in the old 
ceserted mine, and this, dear reader, is the start- 
ling storywe have to uufold in. the following 
chapters of our narrative, dealing with the 
ibrillipg experfence which Pauline was under- 
going at that particular moment, 


OHAPTER LVI. 


Dewis Cornor had. nob been quite correct as 
to what his old chum Harold Travers wished to 
see him about. 

It was by the mwerest chance that Travers bad 
picked up a Western paper and read in it the 
pitiful romance: of Pauline Stauford from be- 
ginnicg to end; her whole history—the mis- 
understanding she had hed with her lover, and in 
a moment of pique, how she had merried 
another; lastly, of her eudden disappearance 
when she was about to retura to the village. 

The narrative contained, too, an accouut of the 
tragic death of Wilfrid Stanford, and the dis- 
covery that all his wealth had dwindled down to 
almost nothing, and that what remained bad 
become the possestion, of the man Pauline had 
married. 

All this was etartling news to Harold Travers, 
So great was his surprise, that he pub the paper 
in his pocket to read to his friends in his uncle's 
office in town, 

He remembered, with a great shock, the siory 
that his uncle had confided to him as they were 
passing through the mining town only a little 
more than a year before, 

He remembered it all as thovgh if had been 
yesterday, how tho train had elacked vp a little 
before the little mining village near Weatboro’, 

Then he eudden'y beheld the most startlingly 
beautiful girl that bis eyes had ever rested upon, 
reining in a pair of mettlesome horses that 
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gg every instant to dash her before the 
engine. 

Her superb management of the animals had 
made him fairly hold his breath, He remembered 
how white and startlingly pale his uncle had 
grown when he saw what {t was that was attract- 
ing hie attention, 

How well he now recalled the conversation, 
oy} | word of it, 

ook away from the window, Harold, my 
boy !” his uncle had said, 

He recollected that he had thrown back his 
head with a merry laugh, replying,— 

“My dear unole, your wivice came too late, I 
looked, I saw—not a terrible rfod among the 
miners, as your warning might have led me to 
infer, but, Instead a young girl so lovely that 
for an instant she almost took my breath away, 
Great Heaven! I had no idea that there were 
any girls like that in such a wild American 
town ” 

How his uncle had protested the point when 
he suggested stepping off there for a few days. 
He had banteringly insisted, and his uncle had 


_— 


"No, no, Harold ; of all places in the world, I 
should not care to step off at Westboro’, The 
-- che town has very unpleasant recollections for 
me,” 

a Surely that young girl had no connection 
with it?” be returned, curiously. 

His uncle had made an evasive reply, and had 
tried his best to change the subject. But he 
would not have it so, 

*Unele,” he had declared, flashing, “ I believe 
you know who that young girl is;” adding, 
*' For the first time in my existence I have seen 
a lady who has started my whole being Into new 
life. I felt the force of attraction that will give 
me no peace until I have met that girl. If there 
is such a thing as ‘love at first sight,’ uncle, 
then I am desperately In love. I mean to make 
it a point to stop off here on our return trip, 
and form the pretty maid’s acquaintance, if ib be 
in human power.” 

He never forgot the face his uncle turned 
toward him, asking, -—~ 

“ Are you fo earnest, Harold?” 

* Indeed Iam |” he bad answered, continuing, 
* You must adult {t, that ft is the law of nature, 
uncle. A man sees a face that attracts him— 
there is something which draws him to the owner 
of it—It is the law of nature, uncle, which draws 
him insensibly toward it, like the needle to the 
rie and he never rests until he makes her his 

ie.” 


“Hush, hash, Harold!” his uncle had ex- 
claimed, excitedly. ‘ I—I cannot bear it, Youth. 
is impulaive—ay, rash. It must not be, Do 
you hear me } > must not be, I say to you!” 

Harold remembered the astonished face which 
he had turned to his uncle as he said, quickly,— 

“You speak in riddles, uncle ; I do nob com- 
prehend you. You have aroused my curiosity, 
and now you must tell me what you 
mean without beating about the Se bush,” 

The last sentence he had added, very sternly, 

“Since you Insist upon ft, and there seems no 
other way, you shail know all,” replied his uncle 
huskily, “though I have guarded the secret 
carefully for long years,” 

+ 4 uncle }” he exclaimed, in utter astoniah- 
ment, scarcely knowing what to Bay, 

“ But for this unfortunate ‘ love-at-first- aight’ 
business, I should never recall it,” he said. 
“This fancy of yours must be shaken at any 
cost to myself,” 

Thea followed the story, so startling, so pitt- 
ful, that it had fairly taken Harold’s breath 


away. 

“* Now that you know all, Harold, would you 
care to marry Pauline Stantord 1” 

He had bowed his head in his hands and 
answered huskily,-—— 

"No" 

How it all came back to Harold Travers as he 
sat there, his eyes riveted on the newspaper. 

He felt that it was his duty to see his friend 
Denis C mnor, and to divulge the story to him 
from first to last. In a short time he went down 
to his uncle's wholesale establishment to tell him 


he was Solve to take a journey ; but his uncle y 
wae nob there. 
None of the clerks were ip, and it did not 
see worth his while to ask thie old creature ; 
so he turned on his heel. and was about to| _ a 
leave the place, when the old man suddenly |, !*™®4ct rrom 4 Lecture on “Foon AXxD — 


» VaLues,” By Dr. Axyprew Wiisox, F.R.S.E. 
came forward. “If any motives—first, of due regard for Death, 2 and 
nee oan gention, die”. be sb, ° Neat] See Saree aoe eae ant aa ne gn a” 
eens have drop * bewspaper you had in then T I say that Conen (Zpps's reel gy nutritiousy 
your coat-pocket. Jf you don’t want {t, may | should be made to replace tea coffee without 
-~may I have it to take home to kindle wy | hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea eo coffee are not. 
finan ey fire?” fooda. This is the whole science of Fe matter in a 


MH, and he who runs may read the obvious moral 
* My good fellow,” said Harold, re He 1.) 
wouldn’t loee that paper for anythin et 


hold | you can bave part of it; there ¢ more 
than I want to be carrying about. a 
The old man watched him as he tore the sheet 
asunder. 


ut suddenly one 0 at fe he ’ 
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HUDDSERAFIRLD, for sample 
“ Stanford |!” muttered the old man, heedless with with pam of neared agent, - 


of the remark, still staring at the pictured face, 
then looking up at him from the printed page. 


His interest amused Harold greatly, 
"They say, pext to having a good dinner, fs >] 
reading about one,” he sald, lacghingly ; He 


next to being among loxurious surroondin ANTLY Tie 
to imagine yourself in the midst of them. Sa CURED ea 


for all that, I fall to see how the story of 
Wilfrid Stanford, the once great silver king of 
Montana, how he madeand lost his magnificent | 
fortune, can possibly interest you.’ 

From the face of the girl his eyes had wan- 


gir CING. 
dered to the fine picture of Castle Reyal. His poe = ited 
shaking hand passed over It. oer Trarvine 0 186, Buston ‘. ——. 
“That was the home of the great king,” and original one ee 


M 
said Harold, his amusement in g at the Mager, cit, Saas, 
old man's Intense interest. “Toat other picture 


to the righ,” he continued, “ie ine represen | ‘The oe MEANS for 
tation of an explosion at one of the mi e 

mountains, You see, he wae riding oe bo DESTROYING 
road, driving a pair of mettlesome bays, w 
ihe bores kcokt fright ood he wes bored owr| HAIR ON ZHE FACE 
that deep ledge, down into the river, a hundred | is py jysing AuEx. Rose's the metic 
feet below. nt pa heag could =e ay 4 . Pr ng we roe, Oe the _ ‘ 
decent burial, for y was not recovered, P life “its Can sty ad 
It nearly broke bis young daughter's heart,” eald | Coneene Saene 10)6 post, 1a/ =e i Hie Skin 
Harold, thoughtially ; adding, “That ts her | Mgntener, « a tiqata for cord Hg ing furs oo and oe 
picture. She married since--married » man er "tne Reve achin for the 
named Mau» Fairfax, who has swindled the certian a0 Ee eee an te Mockion, 
git! out of most of the magnificent Stanford | for outstancing car aren a1, o ent or seam 
‘ortune,”’ —ALEX. Theobald’ , = sapile’ 
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‘‘ What isit you say? What ie that name!” 
he cried, trembiing like an aspen leaf. 
Harold repeated the name, when euddealy the 
old man put his haui to his head, reeled back, 
and fell down unconscious at the young man’s 
feat, 
Tais extraordionry scene almost took the 
young man’s breath away. 
¢ bt a can be the meaning of this, 1 wonder 1’’ 
be said. 
He summoned help as speedily as possible, 
T gueye it’s all up with the poor old porter,” 
said one of the clerks, ‘‘ Well, it’s a perfect 
shame fora man of bis age to be obliged to work, 
anyhow.” 
“] fancy he’s not as old as he looks,” replied a 
fellow clerk, “ His eyes are very bright beneath 
that tangled mass of snow-white hair, andexposure 
to wind and weather has brought on rheumatism, 
which makes him appear bent over. Have you 
ever noticed hie hands? They are excce ling] 
white and well shaped for a man who had to mt & 
all hfs life,” 
Moved by a spirit of pity, Harold Travers had 
the poor old man removed fo the nearest hos- 


pital, following in a cab to secure for the | 


eufferer all the aid possible, He had been in « 
great hurry, but he felt that it would be an act 
Pg. to make the poor old fellow comfort- 
anole, 

He stopped a moment while on his way to tele- 
graph bis uncle that he was going to the hoepital, 
bus would see him as soon as possible, The mes- 
sage was 80 bunglingly received at the other end 
of the line that his unvle gathered from it that 


his nephew was in the hospital. 
“Dear Heaven! what has happened to that 
rash nephew of mine now ?” the uncle, in 


great excitement, ‘ I will go atraightway to the 
hospital, and see for myself, I have strictly for- 
bidden him to ride horseback. No doubt he did 
eo without my knowledge, deliberately disobeying 
me, and some wild horse has thrown him. He 
has broken an arm or a leg, I fear. What a 
wonder St is that ip was not his neck! I always 
thought he would meet with an accident, he was 
so reckless and foolhardy. Dear Lord, what a 
ime I have had bringing up that ! Parents 
— ney 8 ae up thelr at instead 
of leay em for other people to worry about. 
Bachelors were never incended to have such cares 
—e their nen ‘ 
‘hus grum’ and growling, the old gentleman 
os red his cab, and stepped into It, ssying to the 
ver = 
“* Drive as quickly as possible to this hospital,” 
Be tee So: the ‘telegram. 
us he wae whirled on, little dreaming of the 
surprise that was in store for him, , 
(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


Cxctz : “ What would you give to have such |. 


hair ae mine} ” Jeanne: “I don’t know—what 
did you give }” 

Macp; “ Yes; {t's a pretty fan, isn’t it? Io 
was given me by my mother on my twenty-first 
birthday.” Mabel: “Really | How well it has 
Worn, dear,” 

Woe: “ Really, Fred, I must say I think you 
are the worst-dressed man in the town. Hubby: 
‘And you, my dear, are the best-dressed 
Woman, which accounte for it.” 

His call had lasted something like two hours 
When he suggested that he believed he could 
read her thoughts, “Then why don’t you go?” 
she asked, 

“Waar are the ‘Powers’ of Europe?” in- 
quired the very young woman, The veteran 
diplomat looked at her thoughtfully, and then 
replied ; '‘ Fora long time past they have been 
chiefly converaat powers,” 

Mrs. Pam: “ZI want you to meet my 
daughter, Mr. Wagg. She's a perfect paragram 
of 8 young lady.” Mr. Wagg: “1 think you 
mean parallel. Mra. Prim.” Mrs, Primm 








Hx: “I understand that Mice Derwent is quite 
‘ composer.” She: “Yes, she composes the 
greater part of what you see cf her every morn- 
ing.” 

Frest Mountatnsen: “I am struck with 
wonder!” Second Ditto: “Ab the splendid 
view!” Firat Ditto: “No, I wonder why we 


Tus Count: “I would do anythiog In my 
power to prove my love for your daughter.” 
Her Father: ‘Would you support her!” The 
Count: “My dear air, I eaid anything in my 
power,” 


pa.” Mr, De Poore: “Oh, I'm In no hurry, 


gacement, if itis your wieh, but, how long ?.” 
* Um—er-—how old is your pa?” 

Miss Trpron: ** Did you enjoy yourself at the 
opera Inst evening?” Miss Westend: ‘Oh, 
awfully. Mr. Blatherskite ie the most delightful 
conversationaliat I ever attended a musical per- 
formance with.” 

Mrs Sure: “ How long have you known Mr. 
jones?” Mrs, Jones: ‘Three years.’ Mrs, 
3nith: ‘ Why, I thought you were brought up 
together from childhood?” Mrs, Jones: “So 
we were ; but we've only been married three 
years.” 

Miss Passes: “I sccepted Dick Bradford 
last night,” Miss Younge: ‘ Yes; I expected 
it.” Miss Passee: ‘‘'Why!” Miss Younge; 
“Because when I refused him he eaid the next 
time he would propose to someone old enough to 
know her own mind.” 

Wuen Mr. Bickers went home the other after- 
noon, there was a visitor in the drawing-room 
talking to his wife. “John,” sald Mrs, Bickers 


an old beau of mine.” " Glad to meet you, Mr, 


accept my sincere congratulations.” 


were fools enough to climb all the way up| 
here}” 


Miss Dg Ricu: “Now, my love, you must ark | 


Let's wait,” “I do nod object to a long en. | 


to her husband, **let me introduce Mr, Holiday, | 
Holiday,” replied Mr. Bickers, cordially, “ Please | 





, “How!” gorted the husband who had been 
| Invelgled into attending the rendition of a ser- 
|mon, “Call hima boy preacher! He is forty 
| if he isa day.” ‘'* He does look that way,” raid. 
| the wife, “But,” she continued, in her anxiety 
| to plead, “don't you think he has the mind of w# 
| boy t” 

Fonp Mamma: “Tam glad you had such a 
| nice time at Mrs. Tiptop’s, and 1 hope she noticed 
‘how carefully you had been brought up, You 
| did not ask twice for dessert, did you!” Smali 
| Son: “No, Indeed, ma, I didn’t haveto, Every 
| time I finished a dish and began scraping the 
| saucer with the spoon and smacking my lips, the 
waiter came and brought me some more without 
, saying a word,” 


| Havine recently heard thata certain fell.w- 
| townaman of his, an Alderman of the Borough, 

had died suddenly, and happening to meet some- 
| one whom he took to be the deceased man’s som 
| —whom he knew by sight only—he stopped, and, 
' in a tone of subdued sadness, wished him “ Good- 
| evening.” “ Good-evening,” responded the gen- 
| bleman. "Ja ib true that your father is dead 1” 
| “Tp fe,” was the unhesitating reply. ‘‘1’m very 
| sorry—very sorry indeed!” ‘* Thanks!” came 
| the dry response, “So was I twenty years ago; 
| but I'm beginning to get over iv now.” He was 
| the wrong man | 


A arnt from town ia staying with some country 
| cousins who live ata farm. Oa the aight of her 
| arrival she finds, to her mortification, that she is 
| ignorant of all sorts of things connected with 
| farm life which to her country cousins sre matters 
| of every-day knowledge. She fancies they seem 
| amused ab her ignorance, At breakfast the fol- 

lowing morning she tees on the table a dish of 
| fae honey, whereupon she thinks she has found 
an opportunity of retrieving her humiliating ex- 
perience of the night before, and of sho her 
| country cousins that she knows something of life, 
| after all, So, looking at the dish of honey, she 


; 


| saye, carelessly, “ Ah, I eee you keep a bee.” 
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(etifly); “1 parellelogram, Mr, Wagg.”” ‘ 
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SOCIETY. 


Toe Queen, it is stated, owns real estate in 
New York, and has bought thousands of acres of 
land out West, 

Prisco and Princess Christiin will pay visite, 
after Chriatmas, to the Queen at Osborne, to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandringham, 
and to the Dake and Duchees of Westminater 
at Eston. 

Arrancements have been miade for the Queen 
to visit the Riviera again next spricg, Princess 
Henry of Battenberg and her children will, of 
course, go with her, and it is likely that Prince 
and Princess Ferdinand of Roumania will also be 
a) Cimlexz during her etay. 

Paryogss Louise, Marehioness of Lorne, has 
promised to visit Shrewsbury towards the end of 
next month, in connection with some public 
‘functions, and she and Lord Lorne will be the 
guesta of Lord and Lady Powle at Powis Castle, 
Montgomeryshire, Princess Louise and Lord 
Lorne are to pay a visit shortly to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Sandringham, and will 
spend the Christmas holidays with the Queen at 
Usborne. 

Tue general belief in yachting circles is that 
the Prince. will have a comfortable cruiser afloat 
next season, and that should he afterwards re- 
enter the big class be will build up to the utmost 
limit silowed by the new time scale, as His 
Roysl Highness believes in having as much 
accommodation and. comfort on board as possible 
without undaly interfering with speed. 

THz Empress of Austrfa’s villa of Achilleion, 
ia Corfu, has been quite stripped of its furniture 
and belongings, including the maguificent atatue 
of the “ Dying Achilles,” all of which have been 
removed to the Hofburg, in Vienna, It is said 
that the two extremes of climate to which Corfu 
is subject have been the cause of Her Majesty 
dismantiing her villa. 

Art Fredensborg is a historical wiadow bearing 
coany similar inscriptions, among them being 
the family sobriquet of the late Tsar, ‘* Sachen,” 
aud the year of each one of his visits. Toe 
window fa in bia study. One of the iuscriptions 
is a psthetic one at the present day. It runs In 
Danish, “ Desr Fredonaborg, shall I ever see you 
again ?-—-Georg.” This |was scratched by King 
George thirty-four years ago, on his departure 
to take up the Crown of Greece. Fredensborg, 
by the way, has been closed elace the death of 
‘Tear Alexander, and will probably remain so for 
the lifetime of the King and Queen, who could 
never face the ead associations connected with 
the place. 


Tus recend visit to the Tsar and Tsaritza at’ 


Krasno Selo, near St. Petersburg, of Princess 
Vietorla of Schleswig-Holstein, bas naturally 
given rise to the customary ‘' matrimonial 
rumour” in the Russian and German press, the 
“ bridegroom-elect” this time being, according 
to report, the widowed Grand Duke Paul, 
youngest uncle of the Tsar, who espoused the 
lovaly Dsiucess Alexandra of Greece, elder 
daughter of the Kiag and Queen of the Hellenes, 
who. died through an accident two years after, 
leaving two little children, Maria Paulowna, now 
sevén, and Dimitri Paulowitch, six years of age. 
Tne Grand Dake Panl was thirty-seven last 
October, and Priacess Victoria ia just ten years 
younger. 

Tue maids of honour of the Tsaritza en grand 
fewue wear a costume of truly Oriental magnifi- 
cence, unequalled at any other Court in Europe. 
Tt consists of a splendid white satin robe falling 
from the shoulders to the feet, fastened up in 
front by buttons studded with sparkling gems, 
Over this a cloak of red velvet is worn, heavily 
embroidered with gold, with wide open sleeves 
fallleg to the wrists, displaying the bare arma 
beneath, No other jewellery of any kind muat 
be worn. Oa the head rests the “kakochnik,” 
or dational Ruasian cap of crimson velvet thick! 
studded with jewels, from the crowa of whic 
deagends a veil of white tuile, «preading below 
the waiat over the voluminous train. This gor- 


STATISTICS, 


Russa has about 1,000,000 titled personages 
out of a population of 100,000,000. 

As @ rule a man’s hair turns grey five years 
sooner than a woman’s, 

Tue next total eclipse of the sun visible 
in London will not take piace till August, 1999, 
Tus waters of the Grand Falls of Labrador 
have excavated a chasm 30 miles long, 

Tre money paid in one year for three glasses 


of beer a day would pay for the rent of a 
room for @ year. 





GEMS, 


Tux fountain of beauty is the heart, and every 
generous thought illustrates the walle of your 
chamber. } 

A Goop life is the best philosophy ; a clear 
conscience Is the best law; honesty fs the best 
policy, and temperance is the best physic, 
Conscrousness of error is to a certain extent 
& consciousness of understanding ; and correction 
of error {fs the plainest proof of energy and 
mastery. 

Wes should ponder the particular character- 
istics which are needed to encounter manfully 
all failures in life, and secure from them what- 
ever benefid they are capable of bestowing, for 
these are very different from the qualities which 
enable a man to ride triumphantly on the tide 
of success. 

Trurs is no quality, however admirable it 
may be, which does not need. some other 
quality to balance ft. Humility and self- 
respect must join hands, or the oue will de- 
generate into pusillanimity and the other into 
pride ; justice and kindness must qualify each 
other, or the one will be stern and the other 
will be weak, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Grnaur Syaps —Half a cup of butter, one cup 
of sneer, one cup a ya hoe bocamen. Fn of 
ginger, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder ; flour 
enough to make stiff to roll. 

Warrigs—One quart of sweet milk, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder mixed in flour 
exough to make stiff batter ; one cup of melted 
butter, six eggs, whites and yolks beaten separ- 
ately, and whites added Inst; salt, Bake at 
once, 

Brows Rosrs —To water for s dozen bottles 
add balf ounce ginger, boi! half an hour, then add 
half pound syrup, half pound engar, teaspoonful 
cream of tartar, and sale. Let It come to boil, 
then empty Into a “crock” or deep basin, and 
cool till it is lukewarm, when add « cupful of 
yeast, 

Corraz Caxz.—One-half cup butter, one cup 
brown sugar, one cup molasses, one cap strong 
coffee (bolled), one beaten egg, four cups flour, 
one heaping teaspoonful baking powder, one 
tablespoonful clanamon, one teaspoonful clovea, 
two pounds seedless raisins, one-quarter a 
sliced citron, Dredge the fruit, and aad lath 
Bake one hour. ; , 

Dexicrovs Levon Pre.—Grats the yellow 
rind of a lemon into a bowl, equeeze iu the juices, 
add a teacupful of eugar and the yolk of one egg; 
atir well together ; add a large cup of cold water 
in which has been dissolved a dessertspoonful of 
corn-starch. Put into a double boiler and cook 
nntil a clear, rich jelly. Fili the crust, which 
has been baked separately, with this jelly. Cover 
with 8 meringue made from the whlie of the 
and a teaspoonful of powdered sugar ; dy 4 





geous costume is worn on all state occasions, 


Ssors made of porpoise leather are absolutely 
impervious to water. 

Sours Africa now has 2.500 miles of railway, 
as agalnet 328 miles twenty years ago, 

Tux Sandwich Islanders belfeve that the souls 
of their deceased kings reside in ravens. None 
of these birds, therefore, are ever molested, 
Tuer are no chimneys fn Mexican houres. 
The cooking is done in so-called Holland stoves 
with charcoal, The fumes are said to be highly 
injurious, 

Tux largest tortoise living fa sald to be the 

one lately acquired by the Royal Zoological 
Soelety, It is four feet seven inches —_ two 
feeb ten inches broad, and weight about 
Tr ia said thatin Burmah id is rather a sue- 
cious thing to give money for a charitable ob- 
ect. It is supposed to mean that the donor has 
been very wicked, and is Gesirons to make 
amends. 
To such an extent does religion prevail at 
Gonoatoa, in the South Seas, every man, 
woman, or child on that {sland who does not 
to church at least three times a week is Hable 
be arrested and fined, the fine going to the king 
Tr method of locomotion of tise condor in alr 
isa mystery. This bird has been seen to circle 
to-and-fro in the sky for many hours ab a time, 
ascending and descending without once flapping 
its wings. 


F 


pi 

agg The pl 
meable to water and air, capable of resisting 
heavy pressare, nob subject to the ordinary 
causes of deterioration, and nob affected by the 
action of electric currents, Paper collars are 
used for the joints, 

Various towns are Introducing water. pipes 
mate of glass and covered with asphaltum with 
highly satisfactory results, These are 
doubtless the most sanitary, and while first 
cost may be somewhat in excess of iron and lead, 


et if pro laid and protected they should 
6 for centu' and thus be the most econom- 
ical in the end, 


Ivp1a fs the only pa that makes death by 
the attacks of ta wild beasts a feature 


of ite rang: ata Be it has good snag 
for d so is shown impressive 
last year’s mortality hundred sal thirty- 


three deaths from enake bites and two hundred 
aod sine oe killed by tigers and other 
wild animals, Although India Is oue of the moat 
densely populated countries on the globe, the in- 
crease of human inhabitants does not have the 
effect of decreasing the number of wild beasts, 
as ib does elsewhere, because the religion of the 
natives—or a fs proportion of them—forbide 
them to take even of dangerous beasts and 
serpents; hence they let these destroyers thrive 
and multiply in the midet of their communitier. 
One of the best works of our countrymen i 
India is their reduction of the number of wil. 
beasts, posto. ney Bo as a result of their 
assion for 
f Tas rarest seule opi" extant, and one 
which fa almost extinct, has its home in. the 
jungles of South America. The ornithological 
ty Is known to aclence as the 

cornuda, and to the common as the 
“horned screamer.” As a rara nothing 
could excel the cornuds, unless {t should be the 
accidental discovery of a living moa, or an epl- 
nornis, But few cf the bird booke evén let you 
know that such a horved paradox ever me, 
let alone telling you that living specimens of =. 
queer creature are rmoed with. : 
only one new in captivity’ in North America, 
the writer was nob misinformed, ts that belovg- 
ivg to the aviary of the Philadephia Zaologles! 
Gardens, and which arrived in this country abou 
three years ago. The creature ig about the 
of & tall-grome surkeg ban,» a blackish- 
brown colour. One 





the oven just to slightly brown the meringue, 
Serve cold, This quantity makes one pie. 


liarities is a ruffle of black and wi 
rounds the head. 
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MOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ep.—The best way would be to advertise. 


S. K.—We do not answer questions on ‘the hire, | | On 
8. L.—The coins you mention are worth only ther | 


face value, 
Hovsewirs.—The best thing to extinguich kerosene 
of] fame is flour. 


Ccarrovs.—Sponges are not vegetables, but belong to | 
e animal kingdom. 









Extex.—To salle take ne Pr naphg td rn Crop | 
each oare ec water ; oe latge en 
Sumhe ep ond the egg floate it is pens) ec but if it sfaks 
| to the bottom of the vesse! it is perfectly fresh. 


PR pansy remy WP og a xtory is refused does not 

means indicate that it {s not good of its kind. 

j hoy bog ne personal examination can an editor Gonna 
pon the merits of a story. 

2B. G.--The nightingale is a bird of passage, ubiving 

land about the middie of April, the males 

pooh ally preceding the females by ten days to a tourt- 


| night. 


Bare ony you wish to sail,at al], and cannot pay a 
tmust either is in a foretgn ship or fiad 
wher Willing to take you ata very small 


Ect.a.—After meaeng, never wring worsted dross | wage as ee ordinary seaman, if you are big and strong. 


materials, 
Purt.—Your pramanehp is not bad, you are a bit | 
nervous, and want practice. 
Posuino.—Make 
prefer, stating 


tion in whichever place you, | 
cation. 


ar Ser yanp ME SE 


order for such ® plece of work. 


Dick.—Among modern weapons, the bayonet bas | 


changed least since its invention. 

BR. M.~—Your neighbour can cut off the branches of 
your trees which overhang his property. 

Daxpy.—There is no rule as tothe finger “a 
a ae ce ig: 

§.—There ie no jaw regulating the standard t 

qt tele Gah tn weleinn rings. y 

Yoururct.—Two Wis te bewe eth ought to be suffi- 
clent for » young couple to with, 

A. B.A mgmtin notion fey be gtmn by toa 
domestic servant at any time of the mon 


Tovorant.—The or in six states 
Austria possessing the Geitiseedl caare ot than \ 


0. R—The wearing of orange seg tet welsh 
decoration originated in the days of the Crusaders, 





egy Hy oor validity of her marriage is not st all 
jected by the facts men’ in your question. 
Ross,—The value is Vv Reve anyone will give 

for it ; there is no price for such goods. 

BE, N.—If your salary wag every calendar month, 
you would be entitled ¢o th period of notice, 

C. M.—Consult a solicitor, and before bim all | 
the _ you can produce to s tiate your state- 
meni 


Betta.—Many ago that kind of jowellery was 
Le bat rego Sat kind of Jeweller af i ds 

e child Bas no claim on the 
hla except what is leit to 


wxstiae ithe are not Hable ph nega esta 


br ahr of thetr 
are lable. 
Axx10va.—The be marrage is ey he on cannot 
mane. re -sgein, while Bal. you obtain 


lasiahe toresdor is general name for a Spanish 
Sean ae the one who fights on 


0. 0.—The omee ot Fears: as such, does not carry 

with it , like th 

hie. aaes Minister, © the 

ESTED. —Medioino » thrown into tabloid form in 

ects tonite the task of masti- 
cating it ia the mouth ; It goes over whole. 


Quester.—The owner of it would be looked upon as 
very fortunate, and aight, if she chose, make a very 


' 
} 
‘ 
| 


j 





THE LITTLE OLD CLERK. 


Tas little old clerk is thin and grey, 
And his cont is shiny at every seam ; 
meer bes belongs to a long-past day, 
d his beote are patched, ‘neath the blacking’s 


gleam. 
-" Shabby -genteel,” or scarcely that, 
Se pone -by dub him, with vulgar gsoorn— 
That little old clerk in the napless hat, 
The faded coat and the boots zo worn. 


The little old clerk, from ten till five, 
With « slight respite for a meal between, 
Site tape on, in a human hive, 
The busiest bee mong drones, I ween. 
— oung fellows, ie well-mado suits, 
is follow ow-clerks, sneer, with a scornful eyo, 
At the faded coat and the old patched boots, 
And ask him ff better he cannot bay, 


The little old clerk takes 3 neplees Lat 
From off ite peg, when his tol! is o'er, 
Brushes the coat that they all anoer at, 
am, | = pationt smile, passes "through the 


Twenty vo ong years hea clerk bas been 

Ia that office dim—yet no hers gee poe. gd ; 
Many pap over his head he's 

The old clerk passed by in his ‘shabby clothes. 


The little old elerk, in the evening's gloom, 
Raters his cottage, with anxious eyes ; 
wre pd men blossoms brighten the room ; 
ed form on the sofa ifes. 
a a ie lips to his own are presseed— 
(The ene for whom shabby moe ite ho goss)— 
He thanks God that he with her love is blessed 
The litele old clerk in his faded clothes ! 


Sorrrrun.—fo much depends upon the causes of this 
trouble that an answer is exceedingly difficult to give. 
If the difficulty fs constitutional, - pecrwgs gn cine | 
ia the best remedy, 

Isquinmn.— We do not know where you would get tt, 
but think your best plan would be to apply to rome 


large w' grocer, and if it is a product that is on 
the market, yeu will th thus be best able to learn all 


Comstar? Reaper.—In the event of a person boing 
‘unable to affix her signature toa will, the lawyer may 
sign the will if requested to do so by the testator, In 

dinary witnesses, but the fact muat be 
stated in the attestation. 


aa .—Wash thoroughly clean with het water and 
feat rinse with clean bey let dry thorougbly, then 


et eee ios ver to take po ry roughness, then 
coat of enamel ; let it dry for a 

fad deo other coats ery 7 ian ob, giving a 
pb. Lay or more i necessary for drying between each 








Anrony.— Guorge HL. was the grandson of Geo g> I. 
His names were George William Frederick. He reigue a 
from 1750 to 1820, a voted oft sixty years. 


| _& B. O.—Dilassolve one ounce of beeswax in one pint 
| Othe boiled linseed vil over a gontle fre applying it 
when cold with a pleve of rag, rubbing tt well in, avd 
afterwards hanging up the cost to dry, which mey take 
four days or a woek 2 rsa you ehould begin by 
g off some _ of the present coat with a damp 
cloth dipped ia 
R. B.—Take sr ounces rotten-etone, oue ounce 
oxalic acid, and half sn ounce gum arablo, all in fine 
powders; mix them together; then add one ounce 
inte oll nagf Ee wae - bale ree § the — 
a paste, y we a brusl fn a short 
po gs off with a dry brush, finishing with dry 


vo: tase gig may possess a very good voice, and 
be very fond of singing, but to sing io public it is need. 

ful you should be to a considerable extent musically 
educated. If you cannot maintain*yourrelf for the 
time — before you can make your délut—a period 

longer than you perhaps imagino—you had better 
remain in your present position. 

Anxiovs Mornzr.—The beet treatment for your 
extremely nervous hoy would be to get him ou to a 
farm, where he would bave plenty freeh air, good 

wholesome food, and no very heavy or intricate tasks to 
perform; his recovery must necessarily be elow, but 
the one thing necessary in his case is absence of excite- 





_| ment; this would be secured out fu the country. 


Bras,—Allow two ounces of bufter to every five 
ege*. Break the evgs into a buttered dish, season witb 
salt and a little nutmeg. Melt the butter ‘in 2 frying- 

and oro it is quite hot pour it over tho eggs. 
Bhukee th dish that the butter may run among the 
gas, cid nck th tees ovate the eggs to set. Then 
brown the surface with a salamander, and serve fy the 
dish in which they were cooked. 


Bacckvs.—The difference between white and red 
#ine is duo to the fact that while the former js permitted 
to forment without the grape «kins, these are allowed to 
remain in the caso of the latter, The colour «f the 

pes makes no ge ora whatever to the colour of 
pains which the a for the juice of «)) grapes 
ines nearly as fa Fic colourless. For instance the 

Or aie which yields champagne is almost blaek iu out- 


Ecowo must. ‘eins is now much used in the place of 
choeplate for icing cake. The icing is made by beating 
the whites of two eggs and mixing with them vearly a 
pm og of j By heege 9 sugar. Add two teaspoonfuls of 

An icing that many prefer is made without any 
case. Boll four tablespoonfuls of granulated. sugar 
the same quantity of water for a minute, then ade 
@ teaspoonful of vanilla, and two tablespoonfule of cocoa, 
' boil a minate longer, ‘and the icing will be ready to 
; Use, 
| 








Tur Lorpow Reaper can be sont to any part of the 
world, A mena Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly,. 
too Shilling and ager The early subscription 
for the Monthly P ing 
igh % Shillings and Mekeeate post-free, 


Roupens, Faare and Vourans are tn 
enhusay tahot ate Bookeallera, pint, 


NOTICH.--The December and Christmas Dou ible Part, 
438 & 439, are Now Ready, price One Shilling ; 2 Post-free, 
One Bhubng and Threepence, Also VoL iX., bound 
in cloth, 42. 6d. 


tus INDEX vo Vou. LXIX. ts Now Beady; Price 
One Penny, a 


eG? Axx. Lerrens ro ree Borrov ov 
fun Losow Beuran, 26, $, Catherine Sereck, Strand, W.0. 


+» We cannot undertake to return rejected manus 


Part, is 





scripts. 





“ATLAS” LOCK-STITGH 
ples 2 == HY 


Balance can 
Cail or Write fo OF 
THE AT a) 





guarantee, 


stad Mochine Gareceiek 0 - 
P.O. Fay pl w 


= z HicH Street, Camvrn Town, Lonpon } 
OE ce pay ‘ 63, eta) ~eoren be Haga Kirsvrx 





pall Bi, MONTHLY. 


e“uschink co” 


THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 

12 Curlers in Box, Free 
my A Post for 8 Stamps. 

Hairdressers and Saacy 
ye Seon Wholevale.. 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS 


Berners 8t., W., and 
Oity Rd., E.C., London, 
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PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


A SPOTLESS 








A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 


SKIN. 
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Pies 
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iD is used; it does nearly all the work itself. 
aii clothes, roll them up and: put them bac! in the water, 
you take them out you will see that 


Sunlight ue does the work. 


eopeacoseeceeoossooeoe 


Hi 


Be an 


STRONG ARMS are 
NOT NECESSARY 


to do the washing when 


—— 
Soap... 


Just rub a little on the 
Then when 


= 22255 
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‘Strongest and Best.” 


FRY’S — 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


“The Richest in flesh-forming and energy- 
producing constituents.”-0r. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E. 


j 200 GOLD MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 














“BO )RWICKS 








BAKING == 
POWDER = 





Powder insist on having 














| BORWICE'S, wh ¢ best that money can bay. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROW N E’S 
P : 
: ' CHLORODYNE 





COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D*: , J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 
which aseuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when po one Sy 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
ndoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole atory of the 
late endant —ry was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to eay it been 

avo ra to, —See Tr ¢ Times, July 18th, 1864. 


D2 J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE im NEURALGIA, 
RHAEUMATISM 








| 


GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
PDIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, ({HOLERA. 
GENERAL BOARD O* HEALTH, London, REPORT that it AOTS as 6 
CHARM, one dose generally suficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcut Calcutta, states ;— “Fro, DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURSD ME OF DIARRAGA.” 


DF J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 
attacks 0; 


PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
iE PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


pais MMENSE GALE of 
NOTES NE CAO LON reacmurtuoUsauitATiOx®. be 








acturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, $3, Great Russell Stree 


to many 
GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, | ms Seed ere RADE MARK. Of all Chemists. Bb. ay, 8 ae 
anu 
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